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“TI find you are a very curious person (inter alia) 
about books, for I see your name among Mr. Hearne’s 
subscribers ; and if your acquaintance be much among 
the litterati, as I suppose it is, you may do me a kindness. 
One Mr. Urry, student of Christ Church, was engaged to 

ublish a new edition of Chaucer, with a glossary, Xc. 
Before he had finished it, he dyes and leaves me executor, 
with an intention that some of the profits arising from 
the impression should goe towards building the new 
Quadrangle. The College, myself, and Mr. Lintot, the 
bookseller, enter into a tripartite agreement upon these 
terms: The College and myself to get the copy of 
Chaucer, with prefaces, indexes, glossary, Xc., for 
Mr. Lintot. Mr. L. to be at the expense of printing and 
paper, and the copies to be divided in three parts between 
us. The College oblige scholars upon their entrance to 
take off a copy, and by their acquaintance dispose of 
their store: Mr. Lintot is in the way of business, and 
sells off his; but mine lye upon hand, so that I am like 
to be a great sufferer. By our articles we are not to sell 
a copy under the subscription price, which is, large 
paper, 50 shillings ; small paper, 30 shillings ; in sheets. 
The book is adorned with copper-plates before each tale. 
If any friend of yours wants such a book, I can supply 
I would have you 


him in London, but by no means 

importunate with any person upon my account. The 
curious may perhaps as well oblige himself as me. 
Yours, &c. W. Brome.’ 


A second letter, on the same subject, is dated 
Feb. 8, 1734; it states: 

**So the College and myself employed one Mr. 
noted author and editor, to write Chaucer's life; and one 
Mr. Timothy Thomas, formerly a student of Christ 
Church, and now Rector of Presteigne, in Radnorshire, 
to finish a text, and write a preface and glossary, Xc. 

Mr. William Brome was a cotemporary at 
Christ Church with John Philips, the author of 
The Splendid Shilling, Blenhevm, and the cele- 
brated English entitled Cider, and his 
particular intimate. Mr. Brome pursued his studies 
at Oxford with much assiduity and 
that he was considered as a principal ornament of 
his College, which at that time was the residence 
of many persons of distinguished literature. He 
was particularly consulted by Mr. Urry, the learned 
and laborious editor of Chaucer, in the progress of 
nis work. He resided at Ewithington (Duncumb’s 
He refordsh ire, p. 249. &c.). 

Against the east wall ef the south aisle, or 
Poets’ Corner, in Westminster Abbey, is placed a 
tablet containing an epitaph on John Philips, 
written by Dr. Freind. The following is an extract 
from it :— 

“ Res, seu tenues, seu mediocres seu grandes, 
Ornandas sumpserat, 
Nusquam non quod decuit 
Et videt et assecutus est, 
Es greaies, quocumque stylum verteret 
Fandi author et modorum artifex 
Fas sit huic 
Auso licet a tud metrorum lege discedere 
 poesis Anglicanz pater atque conditor 
Chaucer, 
Alterum tibi latus claudere 
Natum certe cineres tuos undique stipantium 
Non decebit chorum.’ 


(1b., vol: ii 


Dart, a 


Georgic, 


sO success 


248.) 





JAMES SAYERS, THE CARICATURIST. 
(Concluded from p. 282.) 


I fancy I recollect seeing the Christian name of 


Sayers’s father mentioned as Christopher. Mr, 
Wright, in the paragraph I quoted (p. 282), says 
he was “son of a captain of a merchant ship.” In 


the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1792, p. 279, 
I find the death announced of “Christopher 
Sayers, pier-master of Yarmouth, who died in that 
town on the 20th February, 1791, in his 72nd 
year.” I conclude that, if not his father, he was a 
relation, for it will be observed that one of the 
family, J. Sayers’s partner, was called “ Chris- 
topher.” 


It is said by Mr. Redgrave that Sayers was a 


member of the Borough Council of Yarmouth, bat 
I think this must be a mistake. A Mr. John 
| Sayers, a merchant, and one of the Common 


Council for the borough of Yarmouth, died there 
on the 19th November, 1794 (Gentleman’s Maga- 


zine for November of that year, p. 1063 I find 
nothing in Mr. J. Palmer’s History of Great 
Yarmouth that enables me to clear up any of 
these points, but doubtless some of your cor- 
respondents in that town can help me. 

It will be observed that he is called mor 
frequently Sayer, without the final “s,” than 
Sayers, a point that has zzled me ex eedingly, 
| because the same thing occurred during his life 
time, and in places where it would be imagined 
he would have his name correctly spelled. His 


| view tenable. 


name is in Boyle’s Court Guide to about 1808 as 


Sayer ; but what is still more extraordinary is that 
from the time of his name appearing in the List of 
Officers of the Court, which it ves n the Law List 


for 1790, as “ Marshall of the Court of Exchequer 
(though he was : ap ypointed, as I have alre dy shown, 
in June, 1784, Sayers), and in 1792 as 
besides “‘ Receiver of the Sixpe nny Duties,” to the 
year of his death it was spelled without the 
final “ 

I thought, perhaps, that he changed his name 
on taking his appointment, but I do not think this 
Is the name pronounced as spelled, 


as James § 


or is it like “Sandys,” which is pronounced 
Sands”? 

It will be observed that John Taylor says 
Sayers was a member of Staple Inn. I have 


written to the Principal of that Inn, hoping that | 


— get some information as to his membership, 





but I fear my letter must have miscarried. I have 
searched at the Record Office, Fetter Lane, but 
have not in finding when he was 
articled, nor the date of his admission as an 
attorney. The Close Rolls for 1790 give this 
information as to him, namely, James Sayers, of 
Great Ormond Street, 24th July, 1790. Reciting 
an order of the Court of Chancery, 16th July, 
1790, in a matter then depending, entitled, in the 
matter of the Keeper or Clerk of the Hanaper, it 


succe eded 
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is, amongst other things, ordered that James Sayers 
give security for due execution of the office of 
Receiver of the Sixpenny Writ Duty in 1,500. 
from the 30th April, 1790. His sureties were 
“Samuel Denison, Bedford Row, and Thomas 
towland, of Clapham.” This recognizance was 
vacated by order of Court dated 4th May, fifth 
year of Georg re LV., 1825. 

For several years previous to 1808 he resided in 
direat Ormond Street ; after that year I do not 
find his name in the London Directory. 

Mr. Redgrave also says he was one of the 
Cursitors of the Exchequer. Ihave not found the 
record of this last appointment. When did it 
take place? Biographers, but especially auto- 
biographers, are too fond of generalities, as, at 
this time, about this date, &c., no time or date 
having been given for several volumes. 

The following are such of the writings published 
by Sayers as I have been able to trace, and it is in 

consequence of trying to obtain authentic informa- 
tion for the Handbook of Fictitious Names, as to 
his writings, that I have made my notes. I have 
not attempted a list of the caricatures. The first 
I know (I abbreviate all the titles) is— 

1. The Foundling Chapel Brawl, a non-heroic 
ballad... printed by C. Roworth... 1804, in 
quarto of thirty-one pages, and a large caricature 
signed “J. 5S.” The copy in the British Museum 
has written on the title-page, by the author, 
‘J. Bindley, Esq., from J. 8.”; and on p. iii 
the word “Statue” is corrected to “Statute”; 
p. vi, third line from the bottom, “should” is 
corrected to “ought to”; p. 9, last line, dele the 
“p” in “Thompson”; p. 29, line 2 from bottom, 
“tamen” is corrected to “ licet.” 

2. The second part or sequel of the Foundling 
Chapel Brawl ...also a poetical epistle from the 
Doctor [Willain]... with an ode to music for the 
installation of the Doctor and his lady in their 
gallery pew [motto]. London, printed by C. Ro- 
worth, 1805, quarto, ] pp. 32, with three illustrations, 
that on page 22 2 probably being a caricature portrait 
of Dr, Will: 

Lowndes (1834, vol. ii. p. 739) ~~ no author’s 
name. The seo edition (vol. 1i., 1858, p. 826) 
lds to the title, “ by Ep. Sayer, the aricaturist,’ 
as if the work bore the author’s name, and says 
that it was privately printed, which may be correct, 
though the author says its “circulation has 
extended far beyond the metropolis.” The follow- 
ing is a pencil note on the fly-leaf of the copy in 
the British Museum. I give it as a specimen of 
what ought not to be relied on:—* Privately 
printed, very scarce: see Lowndes” [who says 
nothing of the kind], “The prints are by Gilray” 
[they are not], ‘ ‘although marked with the initials 
*J.S’ Indeed, the poem itself is very like the 
writing of Peter Pindar; it is stated in Bohn’s 
edition of Lowndes to have been written by 





E. Sayers, which I presume has been taken from 
the signature to the memorial.” 

It would appear from this work that Elizabeth 
Sayers, whose name is thus given, and whom 
Sayers makes to date her memorial from “ Great 
Ormond Street, 8th May, 1804,” had rented a seat 
in one of the pews of the Foundling Chapel 
upwards of sixteen years, when about the begin- 
ning of 1803 Dr. Willain put up some rail which 
was very obnoxious, and Miss Sayers would not 
occupy the seat. She was no doubt a sister, and 
must have come to London with or not long after 
Sayers. It will be observed by the title to the 
second part that the Doctor’s lady had some hand 
in the affair. 

In his edition of Lowndes, Mr. Bohn, under 
“Sayer” (even he was uncertain of the name), 
gives the interesting information that Sayers’s 
sister presented a unique set (150) of her brother’s 
caricatures to Mr. Nicol. 

The next work is the one that obtained the most 
celebrity ; it is also anonymous : 

3. Elijah’s Mantle, a poem. London, printed 
for J. J. Stockdale, 1807, price one shilling, in 
8vo. pp. 13. 

The copy in the King’s Library at the British 
Museum has the words “a poem” struck through 
and these — inserted —“a tribute to the 
memory of the Rt. Hon. William Pitt”; and at 
the end of the poem the words, “ Written 5th 
February, 1806,” all said to be in the author's 
handwriting. 


There was also published : ‘The Feast of 


Galilee, in humble imitation of Elijah’ 3s Mantle. 
LSO7 ”. and “All the Talents Garland... inalied. 
ing Elijah’s Mantle... 1808” N.& G..” 4% §. 
ii, 296).* These were reviewed in the Monthly 
Review, vol. lii. p. 439, vol. lili. pp. 321 and 322. 
I do not know who were the authors. 

i. “Se. Stephen's Chapel, a satiric al poem,” is 
mentioned in the yy Review, vol. liii. p. 220. 

have not seen this, but it may be the one that 
Mr. Redgrave popularly refers to as “ New Games 
at St. Stephen’s Chapel.” 

An Heroic Epistle to Mr. Winsor. . . Lon- 
don, R. Spencer, Great Ormond Street, 1808, 4to. 
pp. 18 and 1. To the copy in the British Museum 
is added an illustration by Gilray, published 
May, 1802, by Humphrey, St. James’s Street. It 
evidently does not belong to the book, and no 
notice being taken of it in the catalogue, it is apt 
to mislead. It is a plate ridiculing gas, and en- 
titled “ New Discoveries in Pneumaticks,” and it 
is referred to by Sayers on p. 13 thus, “ For an 
illustration of this line, see Mr. Gilray’s excellent 
caricature print of the Royal 5 ag 9 x 


Hints to J. Nollekins, Esq., R. A., on his 





* Melville's Mantle, any a parody on ie 4 poen 
entitled Elijah's Mantle . . London, Budd, 1807. 
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Modelling a Bust of Lord @G*****/, [motto]. 
London, R. Spencer, 1808, 8vo. pp. 15. A poli- 
tical satire in verse on Lord Grenville, with a 
frontispiece. 

7. Query if the following is by him? It is his 
publisher. An Episcopal Churg . London, 
printed for R. Spencer, 22, Great Ormond Street, 
1807, in 8vo. pp. 13. “A satirical poem on G, 
Pretyman, afterwards Tomline, Bishop of Lincoln.” 
Note in B. M. Catalogue. 


It will be seen from these notes how much 
remains uncertain. Will your readers more par- 
ticularly answer the following questions ?-—-When 


and in what parish was Sayers born, and where 
baptized? Who was the Sayers who practised 
at Yarmouth? Was the caricaturist ever married? 
Were officers of the courts allowed to practise also 
as attorneys, as the registrars of the county courts 
are now? Was his will (if any) proved, and by 
whom? What other works did he publish ? 
Ovenar Hamst. 


James Sayers, the caricaturist, was not identical 
with James Sayers, the attorney, who died in 
1827, although both practised at Great Yarmouth. 
Some account of both may be found in the Per 
lustration of Great Yarmouth, vol. i. p- 294, where 
there is a portrait of the caricaturist from a draw- 
ing by himself, and vol. ii. pp. 83, 369. 


Great Yarmouth. 


Tue Frexncu Friac.—From a work on Les 
Drapeaux Frangais, just published in Paris, and 
written by M. Gustave Desjardins, it appears that 
the present tricolor of France was the flag under 
which Henri IV. entered Rouen, and that the 
white flag was much oftener used by rebels than 
by kings, who generally bore the blue flag, but 


sometimes the red ! Ep. 
“Comes Facunpus 1s Via. Tue Fetiow 
TRAVELLER THROUGH CITY AND CouUNTREY.” 


This very amusing and rare little work was pub- 
lished anonymously, and the author has never yet, 
I believe, been indicated. The complete title is 

“Comes Facundus in Via. The Fellow Traveller 
through City and Countrey, among Students and Scholars, 
at Home and Abroad. Furnished with short Stories and 
the choicest speeches of clean and innocent wit and 
mirth for discourse or private entertainment in Recrea- 
tions or Journeys. By Democritus Secundus. London: 
Printed for Hum. Robinson at the three Pigeons in St 
Paul's Churchyard. 1658. 12mo., 349 pages, including 
title-page, preliminary matter, and errata. 

In my copy, under Democritus Secundus, is 
written in a contemporary hand, “.e. D®° Hen. 
Edmundson, Coll. Reg. Oxon., olim socio.” Of the 
correctness of this attribution there can be no 
doubt. 
(Athene, vol. iii. 


There is a notice of the author in Wood 
Pp. 


474, Bliss’s edition), who, 








though he mentions other pieces of Edmundson, 
does not refer to this, but merely observes that he 
wrote “ otherthings.” He was, it appears, a native 
of Cumberland, and was born there in 1622. On 
leaving Oxford, he became usher at Tunbridg 
School, and in 1655 was Master of Northleech 
School, at which place he died in 1659. Amongst 
his works is The Natural History of Languages, 
London, 1655, 8vo., which I possess, and Jneruenta 


Contentio sive Bellum Rationale, a manuscript in 


the Rawlinson Collection in the Bodleian. His 
Comes Facundus, from which I could make many 
entertaining extracts if space allowed, is well 
deserving of being reprinted. Jas. Crossiey. 


[Will our correspondent kindly send us the extracts 
worth reproducing /] 


Curxa: Cemetrertes.—A casual remark in one 
of the leaders of a daily paper* has brought out 
forcibly the remarkable absence of real knowledge 
which is generally discovered, even in “the best 
regulated houses,” when China happens to be the 
subject of discussion. Inds ed, there see ms to he 
a purely conventional, and generally fallacious. 
mode of treating all that relates to the Chinese, 
as though a foregone conclusion lay at the bottom 
The remark referred to is as follows: 

“ Metropolitan hothouses for fever and consumption 
are perpetuated to foster a prejudice which we share 
only with the barbarians of China. The construction of 
railways in the Chinese Empire must be indefinitely post- 
poned until the pe ple will consent to allow cutt ngs to 
be made ‘ through the graves of their ancestors.’” 

In one stan at 
Chinese have quietly acquiesced in the utilization 
of their cemeteries. In forming a drill ground fo 
the troops at Kowloon, we had to level a cemetery; 
and I have afterwards seen respectable Chines 
measuring the ground so as to discover the exact 
position of a grave, in order to remove the bones 
to some quieter resting-place. I have also 
Europeans, for pastime, breaking to pieces th 
funeral urns of the Chinese and scattering the 
bones of the rude forefathers of hamlets in the 
same locality, and sometimes reserving them for 
pe nknife handles. In one instance, I knew of 
an urn and its contents being carried off (for pre- 
sentation to an English museum), and deposited 
for security, in the meantime, in a Government 
store. On such occasions the outraged Chinese 
have only offered what is called “moral resistance”! 
I am, however, inclined to believe that the Chinese 
would not offer even this kind of resistance to the 
native authorities in any acknowledged work of 
public utility. 

A great deal of valuable insight into the Chinese 
character, and our own transactions in the far 
East, is lost to the British public by the little 
notice taken of daily occurrences as reported in the 


any rate, the 


notorious in 


seen 





* Daily Telegraph, Aug. 22, 1874. 
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Anglo-Chinese newspapers. The following ap- 
peared on the 2nd of August in the same paper, and 
affords a useful commentary on these remarks : 
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“ Only a day or two since we alluded to the concession | 


made by the Legislature to popular feeling by refusing 
to sanction a Bill empowering the Midland Railway 
Company to absorb the long-disused graveyard of St. 
Pancras.” 

». 


New Works svuGGestep spy Avutnors. — The 
following notes may be useful either as curiosities 
or hints for further use among your learned cor 
respondents : 

1. “ Anecdotes of Fashion. A volur on this subject 
might be made very curious and entertaining.” — D’ Israeli, 

, Lit., vol. i. DP. 216, edition 1867. 

‘Of a History of sents which have not happe ned 
Such a title might serve for a work of not incurious nor 
unphilosophical speculation, which might enlarge our 
general view of human affairs.”—J/bid., ii. p. 428. 

3. “There is room for a very interesting work, which 
should lay open the connexion between the languages 
and manners of nations.”"—Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 
Murray’s reprint, vol. i. p. 24, note 4. 

t. “When Diocletian conferred on Galerius the title 

f Cesar, he had given him in marriage his daughter 
Valeria, whose melancholy adventures might furnish a 
very singular subject for a tragedy.”—Jbid., vol. i. p. 321. 

5. “Ammianus Marcellinus, who terminates his useful 


















work with the defeat and death of Valens, recommends | 


the more glorious subject of the ensuing 





reign to the 


youthful vigour and eloquence of the rising generation. | 


i 
+ J 


Th 
advice.” —Jbid., vol ii. p 48 

i. “The Chinese annals may be usefully applied to 
reveal the secret and remote causes of the fall of the 
Roman Empire.” —J/id., vol. ii. p. 149 

7. “Our common law may have indirectly received 
ter modification from the influence of the civilians 

its professors were ready to acknowledge, or even 
than they knew. A full view of this subject is still, I 
think, a desideratum in the history of English law, which 
t would illustrate in a very interesting manner.” 
Hallam’s Lurope, Murray's reprint, p. *28, note 1. 

8. “A continuation of Reeves's History of English Law, 
to the present day (if executed with equal ability), would 
be of great service to every student of law or constitu- 
Stephen's Com. on Laws of Eng., vol. i. 





i 


tional history.”— 
p- 5 3, note (h). 
G. Laurence GomMr. 
Roseford Gardens, Shepherd’s Bush Common. 
Taanks.—The following 
appeared recently in a Cleveland (Ohio) news- 
pape 3 
“Norice.—To the friends of Mrs. Diana Wall: I 
tender my heartfelt acknowledgment for their kind and 
last respects to the departed one. Mrs. Joseph Black- 
burn who sent a beautiful wreath, to Dr. Mead and his 
sweet singers, and the pallbearers I feel under peculiar 
obligations. All the pallbearers were acquaintances of 
thirty years’ duration, and two had known Mrs. Wall in 
Cleveland for the last thirty-eight years. Yours respect- 
fully, " Jonun J. Watt.” 
Bar-Pornr. 


StneutarR Carp or 


Philadelphia. 


PuystocromicaL Proverss.—I think the fol- 
lowing “ 


ancient rimes ” from W. Vaughan’: Direc- | 


rising generation was not disposed to accept his | 


| 
| 


| thousands of years, 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 





tions for Health, fifth edition, 1617, have not been 
quoted in your notes upon this subject : 
‘* Faire and foolish, little and loud, 





Long and lazie, blacke and proud ; 
Fat and merry, leane ] ead, 
Pale and peevish, red and bad.’ 





As 


ikewise they ayme. that the red-headed or red- 
bearded 


are crafty, and the browne-complexioned trusty : 
‘To a red man reade thy read, 
With a browne man breake thy bread.’” 

‘ 


C. E. B. 


fur Bones or tue Puaraous.—A short time 
since, in passing along the quays of the Bir- 
kenhead Docks, I noticed large heaps of bones 
n a fragmentary condition. On inquiry, I find 
that this is a regular article of commerce from 
Alexandria, and is used for the manufacture of the 
great fertilizer, bone-dust. Examining closely, I 
discovered many portions of human skulls, ribs, 
tibia, &c. The greater part are in fragments, about 
the size of a hazel nut or walnut, but many bones 
we entire. I called the attention of a medical 
friend to the matter, who made an examination, 
and reports that the greater part consists of the 
bones of animals in a fragmentary condition, but 
that undoubtedly there is a considerable admixture 
of human remains. 

This peculiar importation is of course obtained 
by rifling the mummy pits of Lower Egypt. What 
in instructive commentary is here presented on 
human preparations and insight into the future ! 
The remains of the great and mighty of a famed 
and hist 1 country, after lying undisturbed for 
’ dug up and transferred to a 
distant land to be spread for dung on the face of 
the earth ! 

The philosopher of Norwich, two hundred years 
ago, in the stately periods of his Hy lriotaph ia; or, 
Urn Burial, which sound like a strain of solemn 
music, thus expresses himself :— 





“ Egyptian ingenuity was more unsatisfied, contriving 
their bodies in sweet consistencies, to attend the return 
of their souls. But all was vanity, feeding the wind and 
folly. The Egyptian mummies which Cambyszes or time 
hath spared, avarice now consumeth. Mummy is be- 
come merchandize, Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh 
is sold for balsams.” 

Had he foreseen the depth of degradation at the 
present day, his reflections would have had a much 
keener and more profound application. Well 
might he continue :— 

“Tn vain do individuals hope for immortality, or any 
patent from oblivion, in preservations below the moon. 
.. . « Wherein there is so much of chance, that the 
boldest expectants have found unhappy frustration ; 
and to hold long subsistence seems but a scape in oblivion. 

3ut man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pom- 
pous in the grave, solemnizing nativities and deaths with 
equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery in the 
infamy of his nature.” 











J. A. Picton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 
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Poitiers Corsat.—On the 26th of September, | it the following curious enumeration of the virtues 


Switzerland’s barber-poet died at Geneva. He was 


a native of Pully, near Lausanne, where he was 
born in 1809. Some of the best songs in the 
French language are from his pen, and a proposal 


was recently made to publish them in a volume. 
To this the poet consented, but unfortunately he 
had not kept copies of several of his productions, 





and an appe sl to holders of his ngs was not | 
sufficiently responded to. It would have been 
more to Corsat’s fame if he bad kep to his shav , 
shop, and continued to delight by the exquisite 
productions of his muse. he was induced to 
quit his calling by the solicitations of political 
friends, who thought the witticisms of the shop 
would be well received the publ at large. 
Corsat and his friends according t Swiss 
Punch, under the name of of S 





It had 


conside ible 
} 


GFervais. has patronage 


of the topl 


umongst political refugees, French Communists, | 
and Ultra Radicals, and it has been prohibited in | 
France. But its violent personalities, and often 
very objectionable caricature have not added to 
Corsat’s literary fame. For many of these things 


we believe Corsat was 


personally responsible. 


| 


Notwithstanding the character of Carillon, it has 
not estranged those who knew intimately the 
barber-poet. In private life he was respected by a 
large circle of friends, and his public funeral was | 
attended (officially) by several members of the 


Government of Geneva, and by the Masonic Lodge 
of which he a more than 
were present. It is propose 1 to erect a monument 
to his and is hoped that the con- 


was member ; 2,000 


memory, 


| 
| 
| 


tributors will think only of the barber-poet, his | 


talents and his virtues, and put aside all political 
reminiscences James Henry Dixon, LL.D. 


Lovis XIV. anp tHe Cuurcn.—In the His- 
toire des Médailles, by Charles Patin, published in 


Paris “avec privilége du Roi,” is an engraving of | 


# medal which Patin proposed should be struck. 


It bears the date of 1660. On one side is the 
head of Louis XIV. On the reverse Louis is 
standing crowned, in his robes, and extending 
his hand to a figure which kneels before him 
and grasps his hand. This figure bears on its 
left shoulder a large cross, and holds in its 


left hand a chalice. It is clothed, like Louis, in a 
mantle sown with fleur de lys, but it seems not 
to represent the Gallican Church, as it wears the 
tiara. The motto “ Restitutori orbis Chris- 
tiani.” Was this medal ever struck ? 

Ratrpu N. JAMEs. 


18, 


Ashford, Kent. 


Le Brerron at Rovey.—Amongst the fine 
collection of pottery at the Rouen Museum | 
noticed a large full-bellied jug, dated 1731. On 


>? 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





the front is a Bacchus astride on a barrel, holding 


aloft a glass and a bunch of grapes. I copied from If Sir W. and his friends do not in future drink, 


and vices of the vine: 

“ Je suis un antidote 
Et Je suis un poison, 
Je réveille les sens 
it J endors la raison, 
J’avance le trépas 
Et prolonge la vie, 
Et Je la guerre, 


Ou la paix me convie.’ 





SscTueE 


Th ig is called Le Bretton. 

In the same Museum there is a very fine set of 
“Revolution plates.” These have recently bee 
added, and are of grt it histori l interest. ( un] 
fleury, in his Histoire de la Caricature, has intro 
duced a few (but by no means the most striking 
examples. These plat s, Which were sold in creat 
numbers to the poor during the Revolution, ar 
now very scarce, and in no public museum is ther 
so large a collection as at Rouen. Patriotisn 


Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, the Guillot 
h pr 


and ridicule of the clergy, are the most muinen 


alluded to on them. 
W. 


HAMILTON. 


the popul: 
from the 


is 


Porvutatioy.—It 
a radius of thirty mi 


LARGEST 
tion within 


] 
le 
les 


Exchange at Manchester is larger than that within 
the same radius from St. Paul's in London. 
J. C. I 


Sineutar Misprint.—In the quarto Bible 
“Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, by 
Dawson, Bensley, and Cooke, Printers to the 
University ; and sold at the Oxford Bible Ware- 
house, in Paternoster Row, London, 1802 ”—there 
is the following curious misprint, Job xxvii. 3: 
“ All the while my breath is in me, and the spirit 
of God is in my stostrils.” Had it not been for 
the old form of compound letter, this error of the 
press could hardly have occurred. 


V.ELILLIC.LYV. 


VERVAIN AGAINST MeLancuo.y.—It 
sible not to feel compassion for the followers of a 
peculiar baronet, who evidently suffer mu h 
internally, since they speak so forcibly of the bad 
effects of wine. I will, therefore, translate for 
their benefit an old Italian recipe, which will 
enable them so to prepare wine that it will not 
disturb the inner man of the most weak among 
them, and a whiff of which, it is to be hoped, will 
clear his brain. The recipe is said to be “ Against 
Melancholy,” and runs thus :— 

“In order that the melancholy man may be gay, take 
some leaves of Vervain and boil them in good white 
wine, and let him drink of this wine; or some of this 
plant may be put inte his soup, and he will be always 
gay. Moreover, take some juniper berries, put them 
on hot embers, and inhale the smoke thereof through 
the nose and mouth, and it will always make thee feel 
merry.” 


is 1m pos- 











he 


ty 
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smoke, and be jolly, like other people, it will 


clearly be their own fault, or arise from a deficiency | 


of vervain and juniper, a mingled wreath of 

which they might award to the most intrepid 

drinker of vervain soup. Ratpu N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Muerircs. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Vircinius AND THE AwntiIpopEs.—There has 
been printed of late a very interesting series of 
letters in the Times on the so-called heresy of 
Virgilius, for which he was censured by Pope 
Zachary. The Irish Annals did not know him as a 
heretic, but as a geometrician: ¢g., the Annals 
of the Four Masters (Ed. O'Donovan), sub an. 784 
(recte 789), record that “ Ferghil, the Geometer, 
Abbot of Achadhbo, died in Germany in the 
thirteenth year of his bishopric.” Aghabo was : 
monastery founded by St. Cainech, or Canice, in 
the present Queen’s County. With the missionary 
spirit which actuated so many of the Irish Chris- 
tians of that age, its Abbot went forth to evan- 
gelize pagan lands, became the Apostle of the 
Boii, and died Bishop of Saltsburg. The learned 
editor of these Annals adds, in a note, that he 
became Bishop of Saltsburg about the year 759, 
but that a suspicion of heterodoxy attached to his 


name until the year 1233, when he was canonized 


by Pope Gregory IX. We know that Pope | 


Zachary declared him a heretic, but he does not 


of the priesthood ; neither is there any proof that | 
he recanted his so-called heretical views relative 
to the rotundity of the Earth and the Antipodes, 
which his knowledge of mathematics led him to 
adopt and promulgate. Perhaps some reader of 
“N. & Q.” can supply the Act of Canonization. 
The evidence on which Gregory IX. canonized 
him may also still be in existence, and would | 
throw much light on the subject. As the matter | 
now rests, we have one Pope declaring Ferghil a | 
heretic, and another canonizing him as a saint. 
SEVARG. | 
| 
Fremisu PrpicREE Requrrep.—Can any of 
your readers tell me of a work from which I can get 
information respecting “ Iodocus-Vydts and Isa- 
bella Burlunt, his wife ” ? PoBLet. 


“WasHING AN APRON.”—What is the meaning 
of this term? The following is an extract from 
an old journal (1739) :— 

“Aloa, April 27. An unlucky affair happened here 
last Friday ; several lads having made merry in washing 
an apron, one Gilbert Donaldson (aged 14), servant to 
George Thomson, got up to the garret of his master’s 





| 
seem to have been ever excommunicated or divested 
| 
| 
' 
| 


| house, and cast himself down on some straw with his 
| cloaths on, leaving the candle burning, which communi- 
cating, the house was set on fire, so that the people only 
got time to save their lives, except Donaldson, who was 


] 
| burnt to ashes.” 


W. H. Parrerson. 


| Tue Arunpet Marsies.—I have lately met 
with the following notice of these. This extract, 
from the Cromwellian State Papers, refers to the 
year 1656, and I should be glad to learn further 
particulars of the history of these marbles between 
1656 and 1667, when they were presented to the 
University of Oxford :— 
[Extract from the Entry Book of Oliver’s Council of 
State, No. 105, pp. 593, 594.] 

“At the Council of State; His Highness the Lord 
Protector present. 

** Wednesday, 24th December, 1656. 

“On reading the humble petic’on of George Smith 
gent, cone’ning a discov'rie of sev rall goods, pictures, 
and Statues at Arundle House in the Strand; two third 
pts * whereof are adjudged by the Com" for discov’ryes + 
to belong to his Highness, For w™ 4 of the goods, 
valued at 666. 13. 4] is adjudged to be paid into his 

Highness Th're’y,§ the pictures, and Statues being not 
| yet appraised, Ordered, That it be referred to y* Com™ 
| of his Highness Th’re’y, to appoynt fitt p’sons,|| not onely 
to make a valuation of the sayd pictures, and Statues, 

but also to make Sale of 4 p’ts thereof, at y* Candle, and 
out of y* Cleare meney that shall come in thereupon, to 
y® Receipt of his Highness Excheq’, to allow one 5 p't 
thereof to y® pet’," in right of his discov’rye.” 
Henry W. Henrrey. 
5, Queen Anne's Gate, 8.W. 





| 


MapameE Rotanpn’s Memorrs.—In the Poetry 
of the Anti-Jacobin, lately reproduced in the new 
edition of John Hookham Frere’s Works, and in 
the “ New Morality,” occur these lines :— 

“Or does severer virtue charm? We choose 
Roland the just with ribbands in his shoes, 
And Roland's spouse, who paints with chaste delight, &c. 


To this the note is ‘See Madame Roland’s Me- 


| moirs.” Now, I have examined the only edition 


in the original accessible to me, that of 1820, and 

find no such passage, or anything resembling it. 

Can any one inform me if it appears in any earlier 

edition, or whether it is an invention of the anti- 

Gallican poet ? W. B. R. 
New York. 


Inp1AN-InK TopoGcrapnicaL Drawines, —I 
have a number of drawings, in Indian ink, of 
scenery, ruins, castles, towns, and country seats in 
Scotland (chiefly Perthshire) and the north of 
England. They are mostly signed and dated 1788 
—1805. They are by a Major D. Robertson, once 
a resident at Cheltenham, and are, on the whole, 
well done. There are some curious views of Edin- 


* Parts. 

+ Commissioners for Discoveries. 

¢ The whole would, therefore, have been valued 
at 1,000/. 

§ Treasury. || Persons. 


* Petitioner. 

















































burgh, in one of which Prince’s Street and Park 


are represented by a ploughed field! ny 
one tell me their probable value? There are 132 in 
all, varying from 24 x 12 to 12 x 6 incl Is any- 
thing known of Major Roberts P 

Union Society, Oxford. | 

Corpitton.—How was the me mentioned by 
Moliére in the following lines played Was it a] 
very fashionable game in France in the time of 


Louis Quatorze, and i ever played now /— 


“ Je prétends que la mienne, en clartés peu sublime, 
Méme ne sache pas ce que c’est qu'une rime 
Et, s'il faut qu’avec elle on joue au corbillon, 
Et qu’on vienne 4 lui dire & son tour, ‘qu’y met-on?’ 
Je veux qu'elle réponde, ‘une tart« 4 la créme’; 
En un mot, qu'elle soit d’une ignorance extréme 
Ecole des ’emmes, Act i., se. i. 
The Dictionnaire de l Académie Francaise (ed. | 
1814) defines corbillon ‘une espéce jeu, ot 
les joueurs sont obligés de répondre en rimant en 


on.” This definition i 


rather meagre. 
JONATHAN BovucuHier. 


Tae First Prixce or Wates.—In the first 
volume of her Queens of England, Miss Strickland 
asserted (p. 420) that Henry III. made his son 
Prince of Wales on the occasion of his marriag 
Is there any foundation for this statement? It 
not supported by any references. Fr. R. 


Oscar.— Where can I obtain accurate knowl 
of the derivation of thi 


nrone nearme 
pi pet mn 


“ Deap.”—Can f 
this word in the sense of entirely ? 


beat ” ; “ Everything is dead a 


any one expla n the or gin oO 
“ He is dead 
gainst them 
E. R 
he glad if any one 
] stal 


Sitver Strar.—I should 
I liver 
go for inspection, 


would give me any explanation of a 
which was lent to me some time 


and of which the following is the description. It is 
flat, of silver, and has seven point It has ap 

parently been fastened on something, as at the | 
base of each point are two holes. In the centre | 
is a circle surrounded by border, on which are | 
the following letters :—“ rq. HRDM . KDSH . KTP. | 


into four 
cht angles to 


Hp.R.Ixxxr.” The circle aivided 
quarters, distinguished by lines at ri 
each other,—in heraldic language, 
alternately,—and dividing these 
divisions is a broad, plain cross. 
it was sent to me at the same time, which contain 
the words, “Found in an old house: 
ceiling of an old house in White Friars’ Gate. n¢ 
the Charity Hall, Hull. T. with some ex 
planation of the inscription, which is to me un- 
intelligible. Perhaps some of your readers oe 
offer an explanation of it. D. W. Marspey. 
Chequer Gate, Louth, 


is 


cules and azure 
quarters into eight 


A descr ption ot 


above the 


Smith, 





| charges for bearing the church 


| glad ol 
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Cuurcn Arm In looking over the warden’ 
accounts of some of tl! old churches of Bristol. I 
find repeated mention of the church armour, 
arms in the field. 


W erburgh’s ther 


Pp 


an 


ords of St. 


, in the re 


ier the date 


For instance 
appears un 


1645. To bearing of y church arm 
52 week a‘ ‘ , - £2 
646. Toa muskett for the chur 15 
Similar entries occur in the accounts of other 


churches of Bristol, a corslet being in one instance 
charged for. The questions I would ask are, W: 
it a former custom for the church to fight agains 
flesh and blood as well as ag 
and are there any instances of the church a 
armour being yet preserve 1 as relics of the past : 

Joun Taytonr. 


acai 
unst spirit ial powerfs, 


rms 0 


Bristol Museum and Library. 


A Warer-Cotovr Drawixne.—Will any 
your readers help me to the authorship of the 
following. It is a water-colour drawing, 19 x 25 
inches, of the interior of a kitchen or commor 
room. The chief and best part is a group of thre 
women at a round table in the middle of the room; 
all wear a small white close-fitting cap, with ribbon 
round it. Two are sitting, one with her back to 
us, with her arm on the table, tilting the chair, o1 
which hangs a bag; one is sitting facing us, and 
points to the inside of her teacup, which she is 
holding up, looking up at the other woman, wh« 
is standing facing us with her arms akimbo. At 
the end of the room, an older woman in bonnet, 
with strings hanging loose, is ironing ; at herside, 
by the door, a little cirl is feeding a dog from ; 
basin ; a boy (4 la Webster, in pinafore and shabby 
hat) is pointing to the dog: on the left is a dresser, 
with urn, jugs, plates, &c.; on the right, the fir 
burning brightly and cat on the rug. It 
like a sketch for a picture, the subject of which is 
‘“‘ telling the fortune or visitor from the tea-leaf in 
the cup.” If there is such a picture about the 
time of Wilkie, I should be giad to know of it. 

Gro. WAKELIN 


ol 


seems 


srighton. 


“Por cup with 1T.”—How and when did this 
phrase originate? Richard Baxter, in his 
biogr uphy, speaking of his pre aching before Crot I- 
well, s Lvs, “the plainn ss and I heard, 
was displeasing to him and his courtiers, but they 
tup.” This appears to be another, possibl) 
an older, form of expression of the same idea. 


R. W. 
Ozscure Worps 1x Riroy Witts.—I shall be 
satisfactory explanations of the following 
urring in fifteenth-century wills, & 
After mention of gown 


neurnes 


put a 





words, 
Pescuarium (or pestuarium). 
and bed, ‘‘ unum pescuarium.’ P 
Allarir Between a tub and a dish, “ unum allarium 
blodium.” 


or 
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Perpendiculum. In connexion with bedding, “ unum 
perpendiculum ” (? a curtain or hanging) 

Lectrum. ‘“‘ Unum prissorium cum ij cistis, et lectrum 
annexum.—unum lectrum cum una cista inclusa, infra 
studium in capella praedicta” (!a desk for writing or 
reading). 

Bukkasyn. “ Unam togam duplicatam cum bukkasyn.” 

Lewan. * De panno vocato lewan.” 

Ustrina. Item hayr pro ustrina xxx ulna.” 

Rale. “ Ttem in carbonibus de Rale.” 

Myo". “Item j myo" pro pane micando.” 

Call. Among agricultural implements, “Item de j 
call p'c. xij d.”’ 

Graneship. Among funeral expenses, “ Item Thom 
Walworth pro le graneship, xij s. viij d.” 

Sewent. “I. H.C....Sewent Ordigne makyth and 
declarit my testament.” 

a 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Harttesury Castte: Tickett’s Homer's 
“Trrap.”—Many years ago, with Prof. Conington, 
I searched, by permission of Bishop Pepys, the 
library at Hartlebury, for a copy of Tickell’s version 
of the first book of the Iliad, with MS. notes by 
Pope. We could not find it. It was given by 
Reed to Bishop Hurd ; but before he parted with 
it he made a transcript, which was afterwards in 
the hands of Alexander Chalmers. The present 
Bishop of Worcester has kindly searched for the 
book, which appears in a catalogue, but has dis- 
appeared from the shelves. A copy with notes by 
Pope was said to have been sold at the sale of the 
Rey. John Mitford, who may possibly have bor- 
rowed it for literary purposes, and who may have 
been the writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for 
1836, p. 349, who speaks of having a copy of 
Tickell, containing Pope’s MS. notes, in his pos- 
session. Vide Conington’s Miscellaneous Writings, 
vol. i. p. 47. Can any of your readers trace the 
volume, or volumes, and transcript ? 
+ D. Bore. 
Kidderminster. 


TaLENT AND TACT.- 


Replies. 
MEDLZVAL AND MODERN LATIN AND 
GREEK VERSE. 
(5% §. ii, 248, 289, 337, 369.) 

I may add, from my library— 

1. “Marci Hieronymi Vidw, Cremonensis, Albz Epis- 
copi, De Arte Poetici Libri tres, Bucolica, et Epistola 
ad Joannem Matthwum Gibertum. Annotationes adjecit 
Tho. Tristram, A.M., Coll. Pemb. Oxon. Socius. Oxonii, 
Typis Academicis, Mpccx x11.” 

Published by subscription, with the “ Impri- 
matur” of “ Rob. Shippen, Vice-Can. Oxon., Oct. 
28, 1721.” Large 8vo. Mine is a subscriber’s copy 

my great-great-grandfather’s, Herbert Randolph, 
Founder’s kin Fellow of All Souls at the time. It 
is a beautiful book, printed in the best type, on 
fine paper, with a frontispiece portrait of the author 
by Vertue, and many steel vignettes by Gucht and 
others. 

The “Preface to the Reader” thus speaks of 
Vida as a poet :— 

“Tilud mihi in primis cure fuit, ut poeta noster, cujus 
tanta est nativa dignitas et majestas, tantusque splendor, 
ut Virgilium si excipias (ipsum poetici orbis solem fon- 
temque lucis omnis et coloris), Vida inter poetas omnes 
emicet. 

** Velut inter ignes 
Luna minores.” 

2. “Johannis Bonefonii Arverni Carmina. Londini, 
Ex officina Jacobi Tonson et Johannis Watts, mpccxx.” 

On the fly-leaf, “ Jo. Bonefonii, Basia.” This is 
a12mo. volume. The anonymous editor, in his 
“Preface to the Reader,” refers to some censures 
by former editors and writers, of occasional offences 
against good morals, and against the purity of the 
Latin language ; but, upon the whole, compares 
the author’s style to the elegance of Catullus, and 
highly appreciates the felicity of his versification. 
Josephus Scaliger, Stephanus Purchasius, and Cl. 
Binetus, add poetical commendations in the manner 
of their time. 

3. “The Works of Mr. Thomas Brown, in Prose and 





“Talent is power; tact is skill. Talent is weight; 
tact is momentum. Talent knows what to do; tact | 
knows how to doit. Talent makes a man respectable ; | 
tact makes him respected. Talent is wealth; tact is 
ready money.” 

Wanted name of author and where in his works | 
these frequently quoted words may be found. 

W. S. S. 

St. John’s Terrace, New Wandsworth. 


“ OTHERWHILES.”—Have I coined a good word, 
or am I right in supposing that it has once been 
in use? If my conjecture be well founded, per- 
haps Mr. Skeat, or some other correspondent, 
will give a reference for its use. I am well aware 
that “ whiles” is given by Dr. Johnson as out of 
use in his Dictionary, ed. 1785. R. C, 








Verse, Serious, Moral, and Comical. In two Volumes. 
Contents, &c. To which is prefixed, A Character of 
Mr. Tho. Brown and his Writings, by James Drake, M.D., 
Fellow of the College of Physicians and Royal Society. 
London, Printed for Sam. Briscoe, and sold by B. Bragg 
at the Raven in Paternoster Row. 1707.” 

This very loose but singularly witty volume 
was dedicated by Mr. Drake to the Duke of Or- 
mond, as the great patron of the men of letters in 
his day, chiefly on the ground that “The First 
remarkable Essay of Mr. Brown in Poetry was 
an Ode (Latin) congratulating the recovery of His 
Grace’s grandfather from a dangerous fit of sick- 
ness.” ‘ 

This ode, Mr. Drake informs his readers in his 
“Character,” “ was printed in the first volume of 
the ‘ Musz Oxonienses,’* under the title of ‘ Soteria 
Ormondiana,’ which, though written when he was 


* Mr. Tho. Brown was of Christ Church, Oxford. 
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very young, is 
soever.’ 

The other productions of his Latin muse are a 
few epitaphs and epigrams scattered through the 
volume. The most striking of which is the following, 
worthy to be preserved in the pages of “ N. &Q.” : 


‘ Julii Mazarini Cardinalis Epitaphium. 


equal to any modern ode what- 


Hic jacet Julius Mazarinus 
Gallia Rex Italicus, 
Ecclesiz presul laicus 
Europe predo purpuratus. 
Fortunam omnem ambiit, omnem corrupit, 
.Erarium administravit et exhausit, 
Civile bellum compressit, sed commovit, 
Regni Jura tuitus est, et invasit, 
Beneficia possedit, et vendidit, 
Pacem dedit aliquando, diu distulit ; 
Hostes cladibus, cives oneribus afflixit 
Arrisit paucis, irrisit plurimos, 
Ompibus nocuit. 
Negotiator in templo, Tyrannus in regno 
Prado in ministerio, 
Vulpes in concilio, 
Graseator in bello, 

Solus nobis in pace hostis 
Fortunam olim adversam aut elusit aut vicit 
Et nostro seculo vidimus 
Adorari fugitivum, 

Imperare civibus exulem, 

Regnare proscriptum. 

Quid deinde egerit! Rogas? paucis accipe 
Lusit, fefellit, rapuit, 

Ferreum nobis induxit sxeculum, sibi ex auro nostro 
Aurum fecit. 

Quorundum capiti, nullius fortunis pepercit 
Homo crudeliter Clemens. 

Pluribus tandem morbis elanguit, 
Plures ei clo mortes irrogante, 

Cui senatus olim unam tantum decreverat. 

Vin se arcibus inclusit moriturus 
Et quidem apte 
(Juzesivit carcerem, 
cedentem animam retinuit, egre reddidit 
Sic retinere omnia didicerat, 
Nihil sua sponte reddere. 
Constanter tamen visus est mori; quid mirum 
Ut vixit sic obiit dissimulans. 
Ne morbum quidem noverunt qui curabant 
lac una fraude nobis profuit, 
Fefellit medicos 
Mortuus est tamen ni fallimur ; et moriens 
Regem regno, regnum regi restituit. 
Reliquit, 
Preesulibus pessima exempla, 
Aulicis infida consilia, 
Adoptivo amplissima spolia, 
Paupertatem populis. 
Successoribus suis omnes praedandi artes, 
Sed preedam nullam. 
Immensas tamen opes licet profuderit 
Id unum tantum habuit ex suo quod daret, 
Nomen suum. 
Pectus ejus post mortem apertum est. 
Tum primum patuit vafrum cor 
Mazarini. 
Quod nec precibus, nec lachrymis, nec injuriis moveretur : 
Diu quesivimus, invenere medici 
Cor lapideum. 


emi* 


Di 


* Vincennes. 





| or hendecasyllabic odes, 


Quid mortuus adhuc omnia moveat et administrat, 
mireris ; 
Stipendia in hune annum accepit. 
Nec fraudat post mortem vir bone fidei: 
Quo tandem tandem evaserit rogit«s? 
Ceelum si rapitur tenet, si datur meritis longé abest. 
Sed abi, viator, et cave, 
Nam hic tumulus 
Est specus Latronis.” 

4. “Virgilii Evangelizantis Christiados. Libri XIII. 
In quibus omnia que de domino nostro Jesu Christo in 
utroque Testamento, vel dicta vel praedicta sunt, altisona 
Divina’ Maronis tuba suavissimé decantantur. Jnflante 
Alexandro Roszo. 

Arma virumque Maro cecinit nos acta Deumque ; 
Cedant arma viri dum loquor acta Dei 
Roterodami. Ex officini Arnoldi Leers. 1653.” 

“1653, Febr. 1. Old Alexander Rosse (author of Vir 
gilius Evangelizans and many other little 
sented me with his book against Mr. 
than.”— Evelyn's Diary, p. 270. 

“ Poetze Rusticantis Literatum otium. 
mina Andrew Francisci Landesii. 
auctior, Londini. 
pole Londinensis. 


bookes) pre 
Hobbes’s Levia- 








Sive Car- 
Secunda editio, priore 
Impensis Bernardi Lintott, Biblio 
MDCCXIIT. 
The poems consist of three books of “ Phaleuci, 
about fifty in all, and one 
aa Sylve,” containing three short piec es, 
*Daphnis, Ecloga, ad Thomam Lagnium, 
Nobilem Philosophum,” “ Nugarum Laus Satyriea, 
ad Isaacum Newtonum, Omnium qui sunt Mathe 
maticorum principem,” and “ Hedera,—Meta 
phosis, ad Scipionem Santaureum.” 


book 
viz., 
mor 


6. “Basia Johannis Secundi Nicolai Hagensis, or the 


Kisses of Johannes Secundus Nicolaius of the Hague 


In Latin and English Verse. With the Life of Secundus 
and a critic upon his Basia. lorned with a Cut of the 
Author, and another of his Mistress Julia, engraved by 
the famous Bernard Picart, the Roman. London: Printed 
for Henry Lintot,* at the Cross Keys, between the Temple 
Gates, Fleet Street. mpccxXX1.’ 


In the monastery church of St. Amand is th 
following epitaph : 
“ Johanni Secundo Hagensi. 

Poetz celeberrimo et nulli secundo: cujus tumulum 
Hereticorum furore anno CIO. IOLXVI. violatum, Carolus 
de Par. Abbas, ob tanti viri memoriam restaurari C. 

Obiit anno ct. 19. XXXVI. Kalend Octobr. 
a secretis Georgii Egmondani Trajectens. 
Episcopi, hujus loci Pro-Abbatis.” 
“ Drunken Barnaby’s Four Journeys to the North of 
Er gland. In Latin and English Verse. Wittily and 
merrily (tho’ near one hundred years seo) composed : 
found among some musty old books that had a long time 


lain by in a corner; and now at last made public. To 
which is added, Bessy Bell. 

‘ Hic est quem queris, ille quem requiris 

Toto notus in orbe Britannus. 

Barnabus Ebrius.’ Hor 

London : Printed for S. Illidge, under Searle’s Gate 

Lincoln's Inn New Square: and sold by S. Ballard in 
Little Britain, J. Graves in St. James’s Street, and 


J. Walthoe, over against the Royal Exchange. 1716.” 
Sir Henry Halford, M.D., was accustomed to 


* Lintot’s name is printed interchangeably in title- 
pages with one or tire “ ts 


” final. 
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amuse himself in his carriage while visiting his 
patients, with translating English pieces into Latin 
verse. Having occasion to call upen him one day 
in Curzon Street, I found him writing out a trifle, 
which he told me he had just completed in this 
way, and which he recited to me several times 
with great emphasis and unction, in order that I 
might commit it to memory. It was a translation 
of Job xix. 25, 26, 27, and ran thus: 

“ Esse Redemptorem agnosco ; qui cuncta vocabit 

In jus, quotquot eo sint fuerintve die. 

Et licet absumar prorsus tellure repostus, 
Vermibus ; haud ulla parte manente mei : 
Ipse meis, tamen ipse, oculis coran ~ videbo, 

Vestitusque iterum carne videbo Deum.’ 

The first Lord Sidmouth occupied much of his 
leisure in the same manner. I do not know 
whether the translations of either of these dis- 
tinguished scholars and accomplished gentlemen 
were ever printed.* HERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Ringmore, Ivybridge. 

[* Vide Nuge Metrice, by Sir H. Halford, Bart., 1842.) 


There should not be omitted from such a cata- 
logue Mr. Vansittart’s version of Lewis Carroll’s 
Jabberwock, pubiished in the Atheneum in May, 
1872. I remember finding a friend, who was quite 
innocent of the English, trying to construe the Latin 
with an astonished expression of countenance. He 
asked me what on earth it meant: I, being better 
up in modern literature, was able to solve his 
difficulties. Cuaries F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


Tue Moreve anp THE Book or MAccABEES 
5% §, i, 248, 295, 518.)—P. P. is probably right 
in supposing that “‘ Machabées ” (so Littré spells it) 
in the slang expression “livre des Machabées” is 
identical with “ Macabre,” for Littré, s. v. “ Ma- 
cabre,” has a long article showing that, in his 
opinion, la danse Macabre and la danse des Ma- 
chabées are the same thing. Only, “‘ Machabées ” 
is not, as P. P. supposes, a corruption of “* Macabre,” 
but the two words are derived from different cases 
of the Latin word Machaharus. Machabées comes 
from the acc. plur. Machabeos, and Macabre from 
the gen. plur. Machaheorum, for la danse des 
Machabées (which Littré says = la danse Macabri 
was called in medieval Latin chorea Machabeorum. 
The chorea Machabeorum, however, as described 
by Ducange, does not exactly correspond to what 
is now understood by la danse Macabre, or by 
our dance of death; but Littré, as will be seen 
below, maintains that they are of common origin. 
Ducange’s description, as translated by Littré, is 
as follows: “ Cérémonie plaisante, pieusement in- 
stituée par les ecclésiastiques, et dans laquelle les 
dignitaires, tant del’Eglise quedu monde, conduisant 
ensemble la danse, sortaient tour a tour de la danse 
pour exprimer que chacun de nous doit subir la 
mort.” And Littré remarks upon this: “On ne 
peut douter que la danse Macabre et la danse des 


J 








Machabées ne soit une seule et méme chose. On 
peut supposer que les sept fréres Machabées,* avec 
Eléazar et leur mére, souffrant successivement le 
martyre, donnérent Vidée de cette danse ott chacun 
des personnages s’éclipsait tour 4 tour, et qu’en- 
suite, pour rendre l’idée encore plus frappante, on 
chargea la mort de conduire cette danse fan- 
tastique.” 

It was, no doubt, from this danse des Machabées, 
understood in the sense of danse Macabre or the 
dance of death, that the word Machabée came to 
signify “dead body” in French slang, and that 
the terms livre des Machabées was, by a grim joke, 
applied to the register at the Morgue. In Larchey’s 
Dict. de l Argot Parisien, I find Machabée defined 
as follows : “ On appelle Machabée tout étre, homme 
ou animal, privé de vie, que l’on rencontre flottant 
sur un cours d’eau ou échoué sur le rivage.” This 
definition differs somewhat from that quoted by 
Mr. A. L. MAYHeEw, and renders the word pecu- 
liarly applicable to the dead bodies exhibited at 
the Morgue. 

As for Mr. C. A. Warn’s derivation of Morgue > 
in the sense of “dead-house,” from a supposed 
French mortguet = dead-watch, it is simply im- 
possible. Mortguet is made after an English 
pattern, and the formation of French words is 
altogether different from that of English ones. 
If mortguet could mean anything, it would mean 
“ death of (the) watch” (after the analogy of mor- 
dieu !=mort de Dieu), and not “ watch of death.” 

The account of the word, however, which he 
quotes from Tarver, quite accords with that given 
by Littré ; but Littré differs from Mr. Warp in 
that he is evidently inclined to agree with Ménage, 
who is of opinion that morgue in its two series of 
meanings (1. haughty countenance or look, pride ; 
and 2. inspection-room in a prison, dead-house) is 
one and the same word. Ménage says that in 
some of the southern provinces of France morgue 
means simply face, and in support of this (which 
requires confirmation) Littré says that the Langue- 
docian morga means muscau.t From this meaning 
of face, Ménage deduces meaning No. 1, and also 


* For the account of their martyrdom, see 2nd Mac- 
cabees, chap.7. Though Littré here calls them “les 
sept freres Machabées,” it does not appear that they 
belonged to the celebrated family of the Maccabees, with 
whom, however, they were contemporary. 

+ tn Honnorat’s Provencal Dict. I find morga and alse 
morqua = museau, which in French is properly applied 
to the projecting nose and mouth or face of an animal 
(our muzzle), but is often familiarly used of the human 
face ; and probably Ménage had this in his head when he 
said morgue = face in the south of France. 

t The meanings of “ haughty countenance or look, and 
pride” may well be deduced from that of face, for we use 
face = contidence, boldness, effrontery (see Johnson and 
Webster); whilst in Latin vultus sometimes means ‘‘ an 
angry or stern countenance” (Riddle), and the Greek 
apocw roy (face) also has the meaning of “look and coun- 
tenance.” 
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the meaning of “ inspection-room,” where the faces 
of the prisoners are examined, and finally that of 
** dead-house,” where the bodies are put that the 
faces may be recognized. 

The passages quoted from different authors by 
Littré certainly support this view of Ménage’s, for, 
whilst his earliest example of morgue in meanings 
No. 1 dates from the sixteenth century, he has no 


example of morgue in meanings No. 2 earlier than | 


1674.* 
It seems a little singular, however, that a word 
signifying face should come to mean a place where 


faces are examined or exposed for recognition. | 


[ am of opinion, therefore, that from morgue, face, 
was first formed the verb morquer, to look at the 
face, and hence to look at steadily, to stare one out 
of countenance (like the Fr. dévisager from visage 
and then that from this sense of morguer, morgue 
acquired its secondary meaning of “ inspection- 
room,” from which that of “dead-house ” naturally 
flows. In confirmation of this view, I may cite 
Scheler, who gives morquer the meaning of “ re- 
garder fixement, and the fun- 
damental idea in is dévisager, which he 
explains “ regarder quelqu’un longuement et avec 
effronterie”; whilst Littré says that morguer was 
formerly used “examiner les prisonniers & leur 
entrée dans la geble, afin de les reconnaitre.” 

In conclusion, it seems to me very likely that 
the word mort, the sound of which is heard in the 
word iy have had some influence in 
determining its use in the sense of “ dead-house,” 
especially as morque mordic mordieu (parla 
mort de Dieu! was in use as an oath. 

F., CHANCE. 


examiner,” says 


morque? 


morque, m 


Sydenham Hill 


[In English slang, mug face. } 
“ Autp Ronin Gray” (5 §, ii. 271. 

It will probably be interesting to your readers to 
have the following additional particulars from 
The 
song was written by Lady Anne Barnard, who 
long kept the matter secret, till at length she 
wvowed herself the author, as may be seen in her 
letter to Sir Walter Scott, in July, 1823, from 
Berkeley Square, London, which will be found in 
the Lives of the Lindsays, by Lord Lindsay, 
London, 1849, vol. ii. p. 391. The history of the 
ballad is very fully detailed at p. 332 and the 
following ones, and an authentic copy appears in the 
Appendix, No. XLVII. Robin was the old herd 
at Balcarras, and the verses were written to an old 
Scottish melody of which Lady Anne was pas- 


205, 


memoranda which | made some years ago. 


* The only objection that Littré finds is that Mercier 
a French writer (1740 1814) uses morne in the sense of 
“ dead house,” and not morgue. But I cannot see the 
force of this objection, as, if Mercier did not use morguc 
in this sense, other contemporary writers (quoted by 
Littré himself) did. 


sionately fond, and which was sung by an eccentric 
old Scottish lady, and was called The Brideqroo, 

grat when the Sun gaed doun. The melody to 
which the song was subsequently sung by Mis 

Stephens was composed in imitation of the Scottis] 
melody by the Rev. William Leaves, of Wrington, 
and was annexed to a work containing some sacre: 
airs composed by him, and published in 1812. 
He died in 1828, aged eighty. The first four lines 
|were adapted by John Wilson, the talente 

vocalist, to the old Scottish melody, which thus 
makes a kind of recitative introduction to Mr: 

Leaves’s beautiful and expressive melody : 

| “ When the sheep are in the fauld and the kye at ham 

And a’ the weary world to sleep are gane, 

The waes o’ my heart fa’ in show’rs frae my e’e, 

While my gude man sleeps soundly by me.” 

Dean Ramsay, writing under date of February 25, 
1871, thinks that the song written by Lady Ann 
Barnard, although beautiful in itself, is a good deal 

| indebted for its great and continued popularity to 
the air so composed o— 


“ The history of that tender and appropriate melody 
| he adds, “ is somewhat curious, and not generally known 
The author was not a Scotsman.... Mr. Leaves was 
fond of music, and composed several songs, but none 
gained any notice but his Auld Robin Gray, the 
popularity of which has been marvellous. I knew the 
family when I lived in Somersetshire, and have met 
them at Bath. Mr. Leaves composed the air for his 
daughter, Miss Bessy Leaves, who was a pretty girl and 
a pretty singer 

Dean Ramsay’s letter, I believe, was addresse 
to Mr. J. J. Gray, of 10, Royal Exchange, Glas 
gow. Some particulars as to the impassioned mode 
in which Miss Stephens used to sing this well 
known song, which she got from Mr. Leaves, wit! 
whom she was acquainted and whom she highly es 
teemed, are to be found in awork entitled The Musi 
of Nature, by Mr. William Gardiner, of Leicester 
who, while criticizing Miss Stephens’s style, yet 
states that the exquisite tenderness of her tones 
contributed not a little to the estimation in whicl 
this ballad has been long held. 

J. Husasxp Smt! 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin 


Fremarten (5' §, ii. 248, 260, 300.)—This is 
without doubt the same as the fowmart of Ash, 
rendered “ the mustela, the weasel (a local word), 
and fumer, “the polecat of the same author’ 
the ful-mart of Bailey, rendered “a kind of pole- 
cat”; the modern fulmar (not the sea-fowl), 
foumart, foulemart, fulimart; Sco. foumarte; 
Welsh ffwibart, a fitchet, polecat. In a volume of 
vocabularies, edited by T. Wright, F.S.A., an 


English vocabulary of the fifteenth century gives 
“hic fetonarus A® fulmerd”; a nominale of samé 
century, “hic fetoutrus, A°*, a fulmard” ; and, 
in a note, Mr. Wright adds, “a word for a polecat, 
still in use in the Northern dialects.” 
Scot. Dict.) gives “ Fowmarte, a pole-cat. . . « In 


Jamieson 
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Acts, Ja. i. 1424, c. 24 et 1566, we find, ‘and for 
X. Fowmartis skinnis callit Fithowis, X. d.’” 
Some think fouwmart, fulimart contractions of 
Foul Martin, in contradistinction to the Sweet 
Martin. Junius has “ Fullmer, idem quod pole- 
cat, Martes est & Theot. ful, putidus et merder, 
mardadus, martes”; and he observes that in 
Belgic fullmer is called visse, from its bad smell 
i“ B. quoque ab odore tetro visse nuncupatur quod 
fuit in Fiest”). Kilian accordingly renders Teu- 
tonic visse, fisse, vitche, “mustele genus valde 
putidum”; “hence,” says Jamieson, “ fitchet.” 
Conf. A.-S. meard, mearth (G. marder; D. marter; 
Is. mordr ; Dan. maor; Sw. mard; Plat. maard, 
mahrd, mard, maarte; Fr. martre; Med. L. 
which Bosworth renders “a merten, 
ferret, weasel, martes, mustela. Wachter (G@loss.) 
gives— 

“ Marder, marter, mustela Scythica ob similitudinem 
cum domestica sic dicta; marder, marter, mustela que- 
dam domestica, gallinis et columbis infesta. Sunt quia 
marte sic dictam putant, quasi bestiam martiam et 
a: hoe tamen supposito quod martes sit vox 

atina. Qua in re illos falli ostendit Menagius. Germanis 
denotare potest latronem, qui aves domesticas jugulat,'si 
derivetur a mérden necare.”’ 


martur 9 


R. 8. CHarnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 
P.S. The first part of the word might even be 
from the pole in pole-cat. Conf. foal, found fole, 
A.-S. fola, Dan. fole, Lat. pullus, Greek zwAos. 


Byron: “Srece or Corintu” (5 §, i. 465; 
ii. 50, 177.)—“ In the year since Jesus died for 
men” occurs in the one-volume edition of Byron’s 
Works, Paris, 1835. Of these lines, opening the 
Siege of Corinth, it is said, p. 289, that they were 
sent enclosed in a letter to Murray by Lord Byron, 
on Christmas-day, 1815 ; and Moore remarks that 
“they are written in the loosest form of that 
rambling style of metre which his admiration of 
Coleridge’s Christabel led him at the time to 
adopt.” It is true that Byron said he had never 
read Christabel at the time he wrote the lines 
(first twelve lines of stanza xix.); and he adds that 
it was not till afterwards that he heard that “ wild 
and singularly original poem recited”; so that he 
thus far claims the pure origination. But he in- 
consistently goes on to add that “the original idea 
undoubtedly pertains to Mr. Coleridge.” In this 
confusion of assertion and thought, any one who is 
competent to judge will know what to think. It 
is perfectly clear that Byron had heard it recited 
by Dr. Stoddard, or somebody else, and had for- 
gotten the fact, or confused the date in his head. 
The Byronic version is such rubbish compared 
with Coleridge’s, that it is impossible to doubt who 
was the author. 

Let me quote again those wonderful lines :-— 

“ There is not wind enough to twirl! 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can, 








Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky.” 

Also let me draw attention to the passage from 
Isaiah xvii. 6, to which I believe we owe the 
origination,—“ Two or three berries in the top of 
the uppermost bough.” C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 

Epwarps or America (5 §. i. 408; ii. 29, 
54.)—In his inquiry relating to the Edwards’s arms, 
I observe H. B. spells the name of the first wife 
of Richard Edwards Tuthiil, an error of some 
American genealogists. In all the Lives of Jona- 
than Edwards, or editions of his works, that I have 
seen in which his lineage or ancestry is referred to, 
this name is spelled T'uttle. And this is also the 
almost universal practice of the descendants of this 
family, from the first generation down. In the 
few exceptions, it is spelled Tuttell, corresponding 
more nearly with the Welsh Totyll (see Meyrick’s 
Heraldic Visitation of Wales, note i., p. 183) than 
with Tuthill. There are strong reasons for be- 
lieving that William Tuttle the emigrant, who 
brought a certificate from St. Albans, in April, 
1635, and embarked on the “Planter,” and 
arrived at Boston a few months later, was a grand- 
son of Richard Totyl, the printer, whose father 
was William Tutyll, High Sheriff of Devon, 1559, 
and Mayor of Exeter, 1552. 

I have nearly ready for the press a genealogy of 
the Tuttle family, t. ¢. descendants of William 
Tuttle, of New Haven. 

There is a belief among the descendants of John 
Pierpont that Sir George Pierpont was his uncle. 
Sir George had a son Robert, who was created 
Earl of Kingston, 1628. His last male descendant 
was Evelyn Pierpont, second Duke of Kingston, 
who died in 1773, when the houses and estates 
ought to have descended to the heirs of William 
in America. Instead, they went to the nephew of 
the Duke, Charles Meadows, Esq., who assumed 
the name of Pierpont, &c. The above is published 
in at least one American book of good authority. 
I should be glad to obtain the facts respecting the 
lineage, ancestry, and antecedents of my emigrant 
ancestors, John Stow and William Tuttle, and 
any information on these points will be gratefully 
appreciated. Grorce F. Turrie. 

238w, 22 Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

[Communications on this subject to be addressed to 
the writer of the above.| 


Rorpertrson Famiry (5" §. ii. 127, 211, 239.)— 
The Crown Charter of 1451 (25th August), by 
King James II., is to Robert Duncanesone, of 
Strowan, of the lands of Strowan (otherwise 
Glenerochie, lying on the south side of Loch 
Rannoch), and many others named, with the forest 
in the Earldom of Athole, which at that time 
would be in the King’s hands through forfeiture. 
All, by this charter, were erected into a barony to 
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be called Strowan ; and the specified consideration | statues were carried over to these gardens. The 


for which is thus expressed in the charter: 
“Pro capeione nequissimi proditoris quondam 
Roberti le Grahame” (Reg. Mag. Sig., iv. 227). 
This charter shows that at this period the family 
surname was not Robertson but Duncanesone, 
having origin likely in that Duncan Macdonald, 
or, as Skene thinks. “ De Atholia,” slayer of the 
wolves, and towhom Nisbet refers ; and also that the 
Robertson eponymus was this Robert, the captor of 
the chief instrument in the murder of James L, as 
well as of the Master of Athole. It would, no doubt, 
be near this time, too, that the additament would be 
given by the King to the family arms—the wild 
man in chains, as well as the crest and motto. But 
the additional story relating to this Robert riding 
to the King at Perth for a new grant of his lands, 
after being mortally wounded, as given by Ander- 
son, from Skene (Scottish Nation, vol. iii. 346), can- 
not be regarded as much better than a local myth. 
The Robertsons were, in Gaelic, known as the 
Clan Dunachie, said to import the “children of 
Duncan”; that Duncan perhaps who, according 
to Skene Highla rlers of Scotland, ii. 140 , was 
the son of Andrew, designated “ De Atholia.” The 
last representative in the direct male line of this 
family is said to have been Alexander Robertson, 
of Strowan, the well-known Jacobite leader and 
poet, and who was also, as it is supposed, the 
srototype of the Baron of Bradwardine in Waverley. 
Te died in 1749, in the eighty-first year of his age, 
without lawful issue ; and on this the family estates 
devolved, in terms of a trust settlement, on Dun- 
can, the son of Alexander Robertson, of Drum- 
achune, the nearest lawful heir male. He was 
succeeded by his son, Col. Alexander Robertson, 
who died in 1822, unmarried. His successor was 
Alexander Robertson, whose grandfather was 
Robert, called Bane, the son of Donald, the second 
son of Duncan, called Mor, of Drumachune, a 
younger son of Robert, tenth lord of Strowan. 
This Alexander was succeeded by his son, Major- 
General George Duncan Robertson, C.B. He 
again by bis son, George Duncan Robertson, born 
in 1816, an officer in the 42nd Highlanders. 
For more extended information, CeiTro-Scotus 
may refer to Anderson, Scottish Nation, vol. iii. 
345, and Brown’s History of the Highlands and of 
the Clans, vol. iv. 460, both of whom rest on 
Skene, Highlanders of Scotland, ii. 140. L. 
Curer’s Garpens (5 §. ii. 349) were in 
Lambeth, over against Somerset House. The 
present Waterloo Bridge Road runs over the very 
centre of them. The place was noted for fireworks, 
and was a resort of the profligate of both sexes. 
Pennant (Account of London, p. 54,1791) says Boy- 
dar Cuper was gardener to the Earl of Arundel, 
and that when Arundel House, Strand, was pulled 








down, to make way for the street, the mutilated 





valuable part was bought by Lord Leinster, and 
his son’s widow presented them to the University 
of Oxford. It was from the roof of this house that 
Hollar engraved his view of London. At the in- 
stigation of Evelyn, the library was given to the 
Royal Society. The first meetings of the Society 
were held in Arundel House, and Wren was to 
have rebuilt it for the Duke of Norfolk. It was 
pulled down in 1678, and the river-side was covered 
with the rubbish from the new church of St. Paul’s. 
Another memory clings to old Arundel House, for 
the brave Sully was lodged there on his embassy 
to James I. 

It would appear that the Earl of Arundel rented 
the grounds in Lambeth opposite his house, and 
no doubt it was thus that Cuper, his gardener, got 
them, when his lordship no longer wanted them. 
Picture how pleasant must then have been the 
lordly Thames, with grass-mantled fields in Lam 
beth facing the noble mansions of the Strand! 
The big embankment of the present is but a poor 
exchange for the scene presented to the eye even 
in 1670. 

Aubrey (quoted by Cunningham) calls them 
Cupid’s Gardens, and says they were held of Jesus 
College, Oxon. Allusion to the gardens occurs in 
several popular songs. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


See my Popular Music of the Olde n Time, ll. 
727-8, for there is too much to transcribe. Origin- 
ally “Cuper’s Gardens,” the name became cor 
rupted, perhaps not inappropriately, into “ Cupid’s 
Gardens.” Opened 1678, closed 1753. A popular 
reminiscence of the gardens is preserved among 
nursery-maids in their song :— 

“*Twas down in Cupid’s garden 
For pleasure I did go, 
To see the fairest flowers 
That in that garden grow,” Kc. 
Wa. CHAPPELL. 


See Dodsley’s London and its En “rons, 1761. 
which says they were 

“For several years a place of public entertainment; 
the gardens were illuminated, and the company enter- 
tained by a band of music, and fireworks; but this, with 
other places of the same kind, has been lately discon- 
tinued by an act that has reduced the number of these 
seats of luxury and dissipation. Here are several 
statues, &c., the remains of Greek and Roman anti- 
quities,—supposed to be part of the famous collection of 
the Earl of Arundel,—removed hither when Arundel 
House, on the other side of the Thames, was turned into 
a street.” 

W. Pxtiirs. 

“THe Man tx THE Moon” ii. 210.)— 
This is the title of numerous books and tracts. 
Dr. Whitaker, in his History of Craven, names 
one, the author of which was the Rev. Mr. Wilson, 
Perpetual Curate of Halton-Gill, in Craven, and 
father of Dr. Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man. 


5% Ss. 
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All attempts to obtain a copy have failed, although 
Dr. Whitaker asserted that copies were in exist- 
ence in his time. Hone tried to obtain a copy 
by an inquiry in his Table Book, but he did not 
succeed. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” forward 
one? The work is an account of the adventures 
of one Israel Jobson, a cobbler, who got to the 
moon from the top of Pennyghent! The book 
was suppressed soon after it came out, because it 
was offensive to some individuals whose bottled 
brains were discovered in the shop of a lunar 
chemist! A century has passed away, and now 
, reprint would be harmless. 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Auesia (5% §, ii. 227. With the legitimate 
— of vowels, and of s and soft c, Alicia, 
Alisia, aged gs Alycia, are various spellings of 


old MSS., and are to be found 
the works, viz., Collectanea Topo 
graphicr et Genealogica, Mise llanea Genealogica 
et Heraldica, and the publications of the Harleian 
ociety. I once met with Halicia in the Harleian 
MS. in the British Museum, but did not, of course, 
trouble to “note it.’ HERMENTRUDE may not 
have noticed these various spellings of the same 
of course, waded through the 
works foi that all, or most of 
them, are so spelt therein, I feel quite certain. 
C. Cuarrock, F.R.H.S 


the same word 


n some of 


word, as she has not, 
that purpose, but 


Castle Bromwich. 

Errraru on Tom Boornu (4 §. ix. 493; x. 16. 
—The very similar epitaph is in All 
Saints’ Churchyard, Maidstone : 

“In Memory of Tho* Brads haw, 
Sep the 29", 1773, Aged 82 

Here lies a Keeper bred and born, 

To turn his back he thought it scorn; 

He was a man that had good skill 

Many a brave Buck and Doe to kill; 

But that bold archer Death, who conquers all, 

Shot him to the heart and caused him here to fall. 

In youth or age all flesh must die, 
And turn to dust as well as 1.” 


following 


w! 10 died 
2 Years. 


R. M——x. 
Macavtay's Opinions Criticizep (5*§. ii. 280, 
Serious charges have been brought against Lord 
Macaulay by various writers for alleged misrepresen- 
tations. The best work on this subject I believe 
to be that of Mr. Paget, published some years ago, 
viz., “The New Ex an Inquiry into certain 
Passages of Lord Macaulay's History concerning 
1. The Duke of Marlborough ; 2. The Massacre 
of Glencoe ; The Highlands of Scotland; 4. 
Viscount Dundee; 5. William Penn.” This 
work has been republished in a volume of Mr. 
Paget’ s Miscellanies, entitled Puzzles and Para- 
Edinburgh, B lac kwood & Sons. 


wen: 


a lore 8, 
a FF. 

The late Elijah Barwell Impey, son of the judge, 

felt very strongly the treatment that Macaulay had 











given his father, and during several years, about 
1840 and subsequently, he vainly tried to get 
Macaulay to review the opinions he had expressed. 
Mr. Impey printed many documents, and sub- 
mitted them to various persons eminent in historic 
literature, and from most of them he received ex- 
pressions of sympathy. Macaulay was, however, 
inexorable. Mr. Impey was fond of German trans- 
lation, and published two volumes, including the 
best version that I have seen of Schiller’s Lay of 
the Bell, certainly a better and more vigorous 
rendering than Lord Lytton’s ; but he could not 
himself condense for a reading public his vindica- 
tion of his father, and, after several years of vain 
efforts, he at last entrusted the work to another, 
and it was published in one or volumes, I 
forget by whom, but the name of Batton, Clapham, 
would almost certainly be at the foot « /! the title. 


. we 


two 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


A pamphlet by J. Rowntree contains, I believe, 
replies to Macaulay. H. N. Cuampney. 


th @ : 14 


Simeon or Durunam (5" S. ii. 340.)—The his- 


torical works of Simeon of ae are to pe seen 
in Twysden’s NScriptores Decem (Lond., 1652), and 
in the Surtees Soc iety’s publications, vol. 51. The 


History of the Church of Durham was edited by 
T. Bedford, with a disquisition as to its authors hip 
by T. Rud, in 1732. > ae A 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 
Vide The Church Historians of England, “ Pre- 


Reformation Series,” vol. iii. part 2, edited by the 


Rev. Jos. Stevenson,— au book easily acce ssible, 
SAMUEL SHAW. 
Andover. 
“Pappy” (5 §. ii. 347.)—Is not padt the 
| abbreviation of preedicti or preedicto ? E. M. 
GroresqauE Mepievat Carvines (5™ §. ii. 


347.) —“ History of Caricature and of Grotesque 
in Art. By Thomas Wright, F.S.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A.” The above 
appeared in the Art-Journal for the year 1863. It 
may be of some use to A. O'C, 

W. P. Rvssett. 
Bath. 


Scots Greys (5" §. ii. 348.)\—In November, 
ay King William landed in England, escorted 
by a Dutch troop of Life Guards mounted on grey 
horses, and the Scots Greys embarked for Holland 
in the spring of 1702. Previous to the former 
date, no allusion to the colour of the horses can be 
met with in official documents, nor any order dis- 
covered for remounting with grey horses ; but, in 
the journals of the latter period, the regiment is 
sometimes styled the “‘ Grey Dragoons,” and some- 
times the “Scots Regiment of White Horses.” 
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We have, therefore, every reason to believe and 
assume that on, or a short time before, their em- 
barkation for Holland they were remounted with 


grey horses, as an honorary distinction for their 
gallantry on all occasions; and thus the well- 


known practice which prevailed in the Continental 


armies was adopted, of remounting every corps 
élite on horses of one colour. 
Witiiam Part. 
Conservative Club. 
Brron’s Birruprace (5 §, ii. 268.)—In the 


three biographical dictionaries I possess, Lord Byron 
is said to have been born in Holles Street, and 
Murray in his Chronology of 
Life and Works prefixed to the one-volume edition, 


SO Says 


1841 and J. Heneage Jesse, in his London | 
Bentley, 1871), says (vol. i., p. 45), “at 24, Holles 
Street, Lord Byron was born.” If I mistake not, | 
Moore gives th in rthpla 
Frepk. Rew 

Th Imperial Dictionary of Uni sal Bio 
graphy, and other books which I have consulted 
give Holles Street as the place er re Byron wa 
born. In Cunningham’s Live * Eminent and 
Illustrious Englishmen ly hese Y on viii. 
», 295, it is stated that the poet was born at Dover. 
The balance of evidence, however, seems strongly 


Lord Byron’s | 


ex diversorum libris ac chartis .. . 
publicatum, per Joannem Myritium Melitensem, 
| fol., Ingolstadii, 1590.” 

| The first part of this book treats of the principles 
of astronomy ; and eclipses of the Sun a Moon, 
as well as other matte rs, are illustrated by movable 
paper figures, every one of which is as perfect and 


- collectum et 








}usable in my copy at this moment as it was 
the day the work was published. S. D. G. 

| The earliest instance I can find in my own 
| library is contained in Renatus des (Cartes de 


| Homine. Fiquris et Latinitate donatus a Florentio 
| Schuyl, Lugd. Bat., 4to., 1664. It occurs at p. ( 6, 
where a heart is represented with two flaps, whi h 


| lift up so as to show the structure of the i inside 

thereof. The practice is, however, much older than 

| this. Epwarp PEracocx. 
Pat L JONES’S ACTION (5th S. il. 348. ) Captain 


s personal bravery in this action is almost 
| without example, and the services he rendered his 
| country in this remarkable engagement were uni- 
versally acknowledged. On his return to England, 
the honour of knighthood was conferred upon him, 


» . ’ 
| J earson 


and the towns of Hull, Scarborough, Lancaster, 
Appleby Dover, &c., the Russia Company, and 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Company, testified 
their gratitude by presenting the freedoms of their 


in favour of the ian ied place. | corporations and donations of plate. 
F. A. Epwarps Subsequently to his lant defence of the 
Arcupisnor TEenirson jth 328.)—It was | S rapis,” Sir Richard me was app nted to 
not the Archbishop, but his father, who was in the “ Alarm,” and after that to the “ Arethusa.” 
cumbent of Cottenham. Cambridgeshire. a living | He succeeded Captain Locker as Lieut.-Governor 
in the gift of the Bishops of Ely. J. E. B. _ | of Greenwich Hospital, where he died in January, 
. 1805. R. THorsvry. 
‘Tue Lire or Ayver Aut Kuan” (5 §. ii. Admiralty, Whitehall. 
329) was originally published in French by M. | , , 
Mfaitre] Dfe] L{a] Tlour], General of ten thousand | ‘TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS 
men in the Army of the Mogul Empire, and 5% S. i. 308, 394.)—Two of your correspondents 
formerly Commander in Chief of the Artillery of | refer to modern versions. Among others, B. L. M. 
Hyder ‘Ally, and of a Body of Europeans in the | names French editions, of part or all of the work, 
service of that Nabob. 2 vols. 12mo.. Paris, 1783. | of 1555 and 1743, and V.H.1.L.1.C.1.V. an English 
“Meworrs or C. M. Tatuerranp.” — The | edition, published by the Muggletonian sect in 


author of The Revolutionary Plutarch, Femali 
Revol. Plutarel Memoir of C. M. Talleyrand, 
&ec., was Stewarton. W. H. Auuyurr. 

Oxford. 

Movasie Fievres rx Books (5 S. ii, 287.) 
In my copy of Mr. Blundevil his Evercises, 7th 
ed., 1636, there are three movable figures : 
‘workable ” as when first issued from the press, 

Cuas. H. Bayuey. 

West Bromwich. 

I cannot say which is the first book “in _— 
figures were cut out of paper and applied by 
moving them to illustrate scientific subjects” ; but 
they were certainly so used as early as 1590. 


There are several such in the following work : 
“ Opusculum Geographicum rarum, totius eius negotii 
rationem, mira industria et brevitate complectens.... 


1837. t shall feel obliged if these gentlemen 
| would kindly mention in your columns in what 
| libraries the above editions may be seen. To the 
| best of my knowledge, they do not occur in the 
| British Museum or the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
| Paris. R. 


aan Trinity College, Cambridge. 

| Syeezrve (5 §, ii. 193, 353.)—While this sub- 
ject is discumed. will Lorp LytTTEeLTon, or any 
othe r divining Latinist, explain Catullus, De Acm 
| ¢ Septumio ? 

* Hoc ut dixit, Amor (sinistram, ut ante) 

Dextram sternuit approbationem.” 

| It is Carmen xiii. in my Baskerville. There is, I 


| think, an attempt at explans ition somewhere in 
Landor’s works. 
Knowl Hill, 


Mortimer CoLuiys. 


Berks. 
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GeocrapnicaL (5% §, ii. 308, 359.)—The| with George I. (as His Majesty’s physician) from 
reasoning of R. M—w is admirably the from the | Hanover, and that the name is supposed to be the 
Greenwich standpoint; but what about the | same asthe German “Grebbenhoffe”; that there is 
Parisians, Viennese, Muscovites, &c., on the one | no other family of the same name in England, and 
hand, or the people of New York, St. Louis, San | that it means “ Earl’s Court.” There can be little 
Francisco, &e., on the other? Does an Englishman | doubt of this, 2s Graf is Earl or Count, and Hof 
in the Friendly Isles keep Christmas on what his | is Court. C. A. Warp. 
neighbours, the Fijians, call the 26th December;| Mayfair. 
and what should a New Yorker, a Frenchman, or! faving known the family of Griffinhoofe, of 
an Australian, do in the same predicament? Is] gi¢, Walden, for forty years, I am enabled to 
there 5 oo oa what principle do they | furnish the following particulars :—The first of the 
a to differ? I hope R. M—m will oblige us family who came to this country was a Mr. Griffin- 
with a cosmopolitan or absolute reply,—say with hoofe. who. as Court physician, accompanied 
reference to the Sun’s place when our planet is in Georze I. from Hanover. I believe the name 
oe R. E. A. | means the House of the Griffin, “Hoffen.” The 





- aie Sn ies - ; , | arms »y have always borne in this country are 
Pripvaxa (4 §, xi. 279.)—The following | = c have ~ u) oe ; his . 1 th > 
- ££ ’ ’ ” ‘ . Azure ree grilins segre: ‘tween a chevre 
extra is from the Second Repoi t of the Commission | zure, three § : on egrean ss oe Dense as 
vipa s lor: crest, a griffin secreant or. They were for 
on fi! orical Manu ripts, London, L187 a p- 205: | ° ; . . . 
' some time settled at Woodham Mortimer, in this 


] 
“In the Legends of the Scottish Church St. Triduar | ‘ = 
’ etree yan ; cote waren EX. na! county. The late ‘Rev. Thomas Sparkes Griffin- 
is represented as one of the Companions of St. Regulus 7 - , mn 
in his mission, leading an eremitical life at Roscoby in hoofe and his son, the late Rev. Thomas John 
Angus, and dying at Restalrig, near Edinburgh, where Griffinheofe, were successively vicars of Arhesden, 
she was held in reverence down to the Reformation. | in this ec unty. CHAS. K. PROBERT. 
J. MANUEL. Newport, Essex. 





New castle-upon-Tyne. : " 
Bunyan’s Imitators (5* §. ii, 148, 213, 336.) 
: n° . . 4 os The hird Part of the Pilgrim’s Proaqre $8 Jron 
Holy Trinity, Hull, the Communion Table has | jis World to the other was first published in 1692, 
T 4 ] . * > » > ] 1 > . . *,* ° . 

recently been placed in the nave, where divine | and the fact that six editions appeared within the 
service is ordinarily held. Formerly the nave and | ¢r<¢ thirteen vears of its publication, while there 
isles were separated from the trans ept by glazed | were in the corresponding period but seven edition 
doors or screens. P rl rv to its removi ul to the rm | of the re nuine Second Part called for, would seen? 
indicated, the Holy Table occupied the usual place 


Tue Communion Taste (5 S. ii. 288. In 





| to afford intrinsic evidence against the assumption 


in the chancel. ELSWICK. | that “the cheat was soon discovered.” or that it 
| . . } ” 

i was “the pro ) 4 com lau . ast 

Panis Prisons (5S. i468 : ii. 153, 225. 377.) | 888,” he Pr duction of a common dauber,” at least 


in the estimation of contemporaries. 

Thi Parable of the Pilgrim, by Dr. Symon 
Patrick, could not have been suggested by Bunyan’ 
Pilgrim’s Progress, inasmuch as it was published 
n 1665, while Bunyan was in Bedford jail, and 
the Pilgrim’s Prog ss did not see the light until 
1678. How the learned Bishop made himself 
‘ridiculous ” by “attempting to write” the forme: 
work, is not clear to me; but at all events it doe 
not place him in the category of “ Bunyan’ 
Imitators.” Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


The latest and best information is to be found 
in the third volume of Maxime du Camp’s Paris 
published by Hachette. ft 2 


Memoirs or J. T. Serres (5 §. ii. 289, 364.) | 
—Though Mr. Cooxe’s article neither is nor was 
ntended to be an answer to my inquiry as to the 
authorship of The Life of J.T. Serres, or the 
where "a" of the MS. on which that Life is 
founded, he has done good service by pointing out 
the exi istence of some of the works of this unfor- 
tunate artist in the Library of the British Museum, 
ind of t vo copies of The Memoir. Can Mr. Cooke, Mr. Jerrerson Davis (5" 5S. ii. 169, 256.)— 
who seems to speak with some authority (ante, | I should like the information to be more explicit. 
p- 299) on the subject of the Serres’s family, ac- | The supposed ancestor’s name was Timothy, who 
count for the compar itive scarcity of The Memoirs left Cardiganshire in May, 1801, and landed in 
of Serres? The explanation once given to me,| Baltimore August 4. I have just ascertained thi 
nani¢ ly, the old story that it had been bought up|from the memoir of his brother, the Rev. D. 
by Government or the Royal Family, certainly is | Davis, Castle Nowel. T. C. Unnone. 
very improbable. S. T. M. 


Soon after Jefferson Davis had been elected 
249, 335.)—I have | President of the Confederate States, I happened to 
from Cambridge receive od a courteous reply to the | be in Dublin with a friend. In Brunswick Street 
query as to this “origin.” It would seem that, as | our notice was attracted by a large portrait in the 
far back as 1714, a certain Dr. Griftinhoofe landed | window of a stationer’s shop. We both exclaimed, 





GRiIFFINGEOOFE (5 §. ii. 
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“Who can that be? it seems to be a portrait of 
one of the Davies’s of Clonbonny” (a place near 
Athlone in Westmeath, the residence of a distant 
branch of our family). The portrait was that of 
Jefferson Davis. The likeness to the above-named 
family was most remarkable. No doubt the 
ex-President was named after President Jefferson, 
but the name of “ Jeffrey,” generally contracted 
to “ Jeff,” is borne by many of the Davies’s of 
Clonbonny. F. R. D. 

“ TurREEN” (5" §. ii. 185, 256.) —I have searched 
authorities regarding this word, and find (1) that 
neither Walker (1823 edition) nor Johnson (in an 
old edition without date) gives either “ Tureen” or 
“Terrine,” and (2) that Webster (1852) and 
Ogilvie’s Students’ give “ Tureen,” the latter giving 
also “ Terreen.” NEOMAGUS. 





Buitu-Baitine (5 §. i. 182, 274, 312, 45 
ii. 299.)—I thank H. 8. G. for his reply. Perhaps 
he can add to the obligation by information as to 
where a copy of the Darlaston Bull-Bait may pos- 
sibly be obtained. It appears the inhabitants of 
that place, or Wednesbury, were not altogether 
pleased by the ballads. The guard of the Shrews- 
bury coach, I am told, played the tune of one of 
them on his bugle when passing through, upon 
which the aborigines rose up, stopped the horses, 
pulled him off the coach, and drubbed him ! 

Georce R. Jesse. 


ae 


NOMENCLATURE OF VEHICLES (5 §S, ii. 148, 

235. Fly, used as a name fora hired carriage, is 

an abbreviation of the original name Fly-hy-Night, 

first adopted, I believe, at Brighton, and not un- 

frequently used in the novels and comedies of a 

hundred years ago. . 
Cromwell Crescent. 


Although it may be said to be derived from a 
proper name, Fiacre has not a similar origin with 
Landau, Stanhope, and the other names of vehicles 
quoted by Dr. R. 8. Cuaryockx. The following 
note from Littré, on that subject, may prove 
interesting :— 

“Un nommé Sauvage établit le premier en 1640 les 
voitures de louage, dites d’«bord carrosses 4 cing sous 
(on ne payait que cing sous par heure), rue Saint-Martin, 
dans une grande maison nommée |’Hétel Saint-Fiacre, 
parce qu'une image de Saint-Fiacre y était pendue ; de 
l'hotel le nom passa aux voitures.” 

Henri GavssEroy. 

Ayr Academy. 


Tue Frexcn Worp “ Yeux” (5" §. ii. 101, 
174, 237.)—Dr. Cuance says, “Ovris must try 


again.” I should be happy to do so if only I 
knew what I am expected to try to do. Your 
learned correspondent spoke of the French word 
yeux as the only word he knew which had not one 
letter in common with its root, viz., the Latin 
oculus. The two words have a letter in common, 











the vowel uw; but after eliminating it as of no 
account, Dr. CHANCE proceeds, and, as it appears 
to me, with perfect success, to prove that oculus 
and yeux stand to one another in the relation of 
root and branch. Such pairs of words being, 
according to Dr. Cuancx, exceedingly rare, | 
ventured to mention a second example in the 
French jour, tracing it through the corrupt Latin 
word guorno (and I now add the langue doc to 
diurnus, and thence to dies. Iam no philologist, 
but believing that there is truth in the German 
proverb, “ Eine blinde Henne findet zuweilen einen 
Korn,” I submitted my idea to the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” ia the hope that one or another of 
them would kindly set me right if they believed 
me wrong. As no one has done so, I decline (pace, 
Dr. CHANCE) “ to try again”; it would be actum 
agere. OvtTIs. 
P.S.—In Dr. Cuancr’s first article he speaks of 
the singularity of the word yeux as arising from 
the absence of a single letter common to it and its 
root oculus ; it is only in his second article that ] 
learn the real singularity lies in the fact that there 
is no intermediate link between the two. I am no 
diviner of men’s thoughts ; I interpret their thoughts 
by their words. 


Corpses Entompep 1n WAL 3s, &c. (5S. ii. 
185, 234, 337.)—Begging Mr. Mick.r- 
rHWAITE’s pardon, I maintain that theca in this 
passage means a grave or vault, and not a coffin. 
It is the Latin equivalent, or more properly the 
direct derivative, of the Greek Oxy; and of 
OKy Liddell and Scott say, “a place for putting 
corpses in, a grave, a vault,” and as references give 
Herod. i. 67, Aisch. Pers. 405, with some others. 
The place in Herodotus, as your classical readers 
well know, refers to the finding of the body of 
Orestes, where Oxy the vault or grave, is clearly 
distinguished from odpos=(e. the coffin in 
which the remains were found. Eschylus uses 
the word in precisely the same sense : E : 

“*0) wawes “EAAjver, ite, éAevbepovte be— 
fijxas te mpoyover.” “ On, sons of the Greeks, 
free—the tombs of your ancestors.” 

Bede is speaking of a translation, and we have 
no warrant from his words for assuming that the 
bones of these two individuals were removed from 
the respective coffins in which they were first 
interred into one other with a “wall” within it 
to keep the remains apart. I feel sure the case 1s 
as I have put it. Epmuunp Tew, M.A. 


In one of the walls of Purton Church, Wilts, 
lately restored, a skeleton was found. 
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W. F. P. 


Mr. Disraewi’s Expression or “ Fouts, AND 
JIBES, AND JEERS” (5% §. ii, 168, 234.)—In the 
Prologue to the first book of Gargantua, Rabelais 
deprecates its being supposed, as might be by 
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some of his readers, that his work was not the real 
expression of his mind, but merely “‘ mocqueries, 
folateries et menteries joyeuses.” May not an 
echo of this have been in the thoughts of Mr. 
Disraeli when he uttered the caustic remarks to 
which F. S. refers? Rabelais says :—“ Vous jugez 
trop facilement n’estre au dedans traicté que 
mocque ries, folateries et menteries joyeuses.” How 
is this translated by Sir T. Urquhart ? 
' 


T. RaMAaGeE. 


Tue Rev. Toomas Gasp (5 §. ii. 249, 333), 
the author of Finis Pyramidis, &c., whom I can 
just remember, was the Roman Catholic priest at 
Worksop, Notts. He was a studious man, kindly 
and charitable, and died at the age of seventy-five 
years or upwards, universally esteemed and re 
spected, Apri 1, 1817. He was buried, according 
to his own express desire, in the churchyard of 
Worksop, where a tombstone still remains com- 
memorating him. J. 8. 


Micnart Banim (4% 8. xi. 134; 5 8, ii. 254. 

In a letter from Michael Banim, dated 18th 
January, 1874, in my possession, the following 
passage occurs : 

“T have for the present taken up my residence at the 
above address, and will remain here until May. LI expect 
to settle finally in some cottage near the sea, for which 
I am on the look out, where I will remain until it pleases 
God to summon me away. This summons cannot be 
distant I will, if I live so long, have reached my 
eightieth year the Ist of May next. 

This will give 


evidence as to the ; 


Ovpnar Hamsr satisfactory 
ve of Michael Banim. 
R. J. 


In the account of his life in the Imperial Dic- 
tionary of Universal Biography, it is stated that 
Michael Banim was born in August, 1796, in 
Kilkenny. This agrees with the statement of 
OtrpHar Hamst, making him just seventy-eight 
at the time of his death. He was the eldest son 
of his father, his brother John, who was born on 
the 3rd of April, 1798, being the second. 

F, A. Epwarps. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Lectionary Bible divided into Sections adapted to the 
Calendar and Tables of Lessons ¢ of 1871. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) 

On the Revision of the New Lectionary: Letter to the 
Ven. E. Bickersteth, D.D., Prolocutor of the Lower 
House of the Convocation of Canterbury. By Chr. 
Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. (Rivingtons.) 

Owrne to the division of the various books, of which the 

Old and New Testaments are composed, into chapters, —an 

arrangement, as Bishop Wordsworth reminds us, not 

older than the thirteenth century ,—great difficulties are 
experienced, both by clergy and laity, in accustoming 





quisite workmanship.” 


themselves to the adoption of the New Lectionary. That 
these difficulties are of no mean order is apparent to 
any one who will run his eye over the New Calendar. In 
order, then, to minimize these, The Lectionary Bible has 
been issued, and we must say that, to us, it seems the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have thoroughly 
effected their object. The Bible now issued, in which is 
also included the Apocrypha, is paged throughout, so 
that in the Calendar prefixed, not only is the appointed 
lesson for the day given, but also the page on which it may 
be found. Added to these advantages, a reference 
in the margin of the page, at the commencement of the 
lesson, refers to a foot-note that states the day for 
which the lesson is appointed. It will thus be seen that, 
by the adoption of most simple means, the reader is 
doubly assured. It only remains to say that the type is 
excellent. 

The Bishop of Lincoln urges that advantage should 
be taken of the Royal Letters of Business, dated 
bth July, 1874, issued to the Convocations of both pro- 
vinces, to revise the New Lectionary. He remarks on 
what he calls its ‘‘ blemishes” under three headings 
** Moral Grounds,” “ Historical and Prophetical,” “ Mis 
cellaneous.” Under the last two, much is said in which 
many will be found to concur with the learned writer. 
It is generally understood that, before publication, the 
New Lectionary was submitted to the scrutiny of the 
Theological Professors at the Universities and cert:in 
other learned divines; that Bishop Wordsworth was 
not amongst the latter we are forced to infer, with 
regret, seeing that many of the “blemishes” now 
pointed out might ctherwise have been remedied, had 
his great Biblical and scholarly knowledge been taken 
advantage of. We think, however, that few will concur 
with the Bishop’s argument on “ moral grounds.” “ It 
is to be feared,” says Dr. Wordsworth, “ that there are 
many persons in the present age who prudishly affect a 
modest reluctance to hear what they are not ashamed 
unblushingly to do. But ought the Church of God to 
minister to this spurious shame?”’’ It will be under- 
stood that the Bishop objects to the present omission 
of certain well-known chapters in the Old Testament. 
The letter deserves, and will doubtless receive, careful 
and thoughtful reading. 

Library of Spiritual Works for Enalish Catholics.—Of 
the Imitation of Christ. In Four Books. By Thomas a 
Kempis. A New Translation. (Rivingtons.) 

By far the prettiest edition of this admirable work that 

_ have seen. It is fit reading, not only for English 
Catholics, but for all men who can understand it. 

There is not much dogma of religion in it, none at all of 

the dogma of science, Its wisdom is in some of its 

simplest maxims, such as “I would rather feel com- 
punc tion than know how to define it. 

Cornhill Magazine. November. (Smith & Elder.) 
In one of those papers on literature and literary persons 
for which this periodical is becoming distinguished,—a 
paper of much interest on ‘‘ The Wartons,”—we find a 
few words to which we may direct the attention of the 
searchers after parallel p assages, of which “N. & Q.” 
affords so many examples *It is comparatively easy 
to multiply } arallel passages and to show how fara great 
writer has gleaned, or appears to have gleaned, from his 
predecessors; but such labour is seldom satisfactory, 
since it seems to detract from its originality, while it 
exhibits the acuteness and comprehensive knowledge 
of the commentator. We should be slow to accuse any 
illustrious poet of plagiarism. If he borrow thoughts, 
he knows how to ennoble them, and the rough ore, as it 
passes through his hands, is changed into a piece of ex- 
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Macmillan’s Magazine. November. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tue lovers of folk-lore will find something especially to 
their taste in ‘“‘ The Oldest Fairy Tale in the World,” an 
Egyptian story, the original of which is on a papyrus 
now in the British Museum. This curious legend was 
invented for the amusement of Prince Seti Mamphtu, 
son of Pharaoh Rameses, who reigned B.c. 1400 years. 
Such of our readers as have taken interest in the dis- 
cussion in “N. & Q.” on the “ Double Genitive,” will 
peruse with increased interest an article which has 
grown out of it,—“ An Unnamed Habit of Language.” 
it gives a notable example of “cumulation” in the 
word “Lemures.” The last syllable of this word, ac- 
cording to Mr. Isaac Taylor, is the Latin sign of 
plurality added to “ er,’ its equivalent plural sign in old 
Etruscan, leaving “ Lem” as the root of the word. 
Temple Bar. (Bentley & Son.) 

Amone the many good things in this number, we make a 
note with reference to a poem, of which a copy is now 
rare :—‘* Doctor Joseph Beaumont, Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge . wrote an astounding poem, in twenty- 
four cantos, called Psyche ; or, Love's Mystery, displaying 
the Intercourse between Christ and the Soul. Dr. Beau- 


November. 


mont must have written far more than his cousin, the | 


genius Francis. The Doctor published four additional 
cantos of Psyche before he died.” 


Rorvat ArcnxoLocicat Institvte.—Nov. 6.—Sir 
8. D. Scott, Bart., in the chair.—This was the opening 
meeting cf the new Session, and the Chairman spoke at 
some length upon the subject, and alluded to the great 
success of the Ripon Meeting, and the recent presenta- 
tion of a Gold Chain of Office to the Mayor of Exeter. 
One of the features of the coming Session is to be an 
exhibition of Municipal Chains of Office. Memoirs on 
*“ Recent Discoveries at Curnarvon Castle,” by Sir L. Tur 
ner, and “On an Inscription in St. Chad’s Church, Staf- 
ford,” by J. Hewitt, were read. The objects exhibited 
comprised—Rings recently found at Fountains Abbey, 
by the Marquess of Ripon ; 
1433, by the Chapter of Lincoln; Notarial Instrument 
of Sir W. Sinclair, a.p. 1554, by Mr. Woof; a pair of 
Moorish spurs, and Persian belt-clasp, inlaid with gold 
and silver, by Mr. Henderson ; Photographs of pottery 


found at Ashill, and bronze statuette found at Stretbam, | 


Norfolk, by the Rev. C. R. Manning; Roman and other 
lamps, &c., by Mrs, H. J. Gwilt; and two small medizval 
pots, by Mr. Page 

Tue THAMES Pavt’s on Lampetn (5* ii. ¢ 
—We have to thank numerous correspondents for replies 
to this query. The Rev. J. Pickronp says :—‘“ The 
epigram inquired for by Mr. WaLroxp is as follows :— 
“ As Sherlock at Temple was taking a boat, 

The Waterman asked him which way he would float ; 

Which way? quoth the Doctor, 

stream, 

To Paul's or to Lambeth ‘twas all one to him.” 

Mr. P. J. F. Gantiuion states that the epigram is 
quoted by Dr. Stocker in his note on Jxvenal, iv 

H. P. D. remarks, that “the Sherlocks, father and 
son, were successively Masters of the Temple. It is 
doubtful to which of them the epigram refers. Both 
were satirized for their readiness to ‘float with the 
stream.’ I have not succeeded in discovering the 
author of the epigram. Tom Brown wrote a satirical 
one on the elder Sherlock, and it is not at all improbable 
that he also wrote the one in question. An epigram 
reflecting on the conduct of the two Sherlocks, for their 
readiness to adopt the winning side, is given in Noble's 
Continuation of Granger's Biographical History, 1806, 
i. 91. 
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Portion of Calendar, A.p. 


you fool, with the ; 


James Paterson, the Scottish antiquarian writer, a 
|} man who has done good work in his time, and whose 
| numerous publications are well known and much appre- 
ciated, is laid aside by paralysis. An Edinburgh corre- 
| spondent writes me, “The poor man is now unable to 
move from his chair, and cannot hold a pen even to 
make his mark.” Mr. Paterson has a wife and young 
children. Some vigorous attempts, admirably supported, 
| failed to obtain him aid or acknowledgment from the 
late Premier, and now he is reduced to nearly absolute 
want. Permit me to make an appeal on behalf of this 
literary veteran. Any contributions sent me on hig 
behalf will reach his family in due course 
CuHaries Kockrs, LL.D. 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


AMotices to Correspondents. 


Privy Councin Jupcment: LippEi. W ESTERTON 
(5® 8. ii. 128, 157, 175, 211, 238, 313, 357.)—Mippur 
TemMPLar, who thinks, as we do, that our readers have had 
enough of this controversy, tukes leave of it by respect- 
| fully dissenting from Mr PickErtNe’s “ parallel ’ between 
the summing-up of a judge at Nisi Prius and the advice 
tendered to Her Majesty by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. ‘* That Privy Council judgments are 
‘commonly the work of one or two lawyers and four or 
five laymen,’ is an interesting juridical fact, of which I 
fancy most of my learned friends are ignorant.” 

M. T. 

Laycauma (“ Parallel Passages,” 5" S&S. ii. is re- 
ferred to Bible Truths with Shakspearian Parallels, pub- 
lished by Hodder & Stoughton, and to Bishop Words- 
worth’s work On Shakspeare's K and Use of 
| the Bible, London, 1864. A similar passage, says Mn. 

T. Macexatn, is foand in Weary V/., First Part, Act iv., 
sc. | 


“*Tis much when sceptres are in children’s hands ; 
jut more when envy breeds unkind division ; 
Then comes the ruin, there begins confusion.” 
W. W.—We are much obliged to our correspondent for 
| his kind and genial note on “ Parallel Pas Will 
| he look at a paragraph (page 399 of the present number) 
in a notice of the November number of the Cornhill 
Magazine? 

A. S.—Reference is made to Sir Alexander Schomberg’s 
MS. ode to Captain Cook, “ N. & Q.,” 3" S. v. 402. Our 
correspondent P.S. Cary there says that this ode was 
then in his possession, 

A. L. Maynew.—We will do our best t 

J.C. H. (Rome), p A correspondent 

| place himself in communication with you. 
J. T. (Pocklington .—She lived 
arm ur is in the Zeughaus at Vienna. 
H. G. (Ayr) was unavoidably deferred. 
for “as I beli 
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Bohemia; her 
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Erratem.—P. 376, 5 8. ii, read 
as he believes. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

















